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EOLOG Y.—The PROFESSORSHIP of 
GEOLOGY at this College being VACANT, Candidates 
are requested to send in applications and testimonials on or before 


us 
‘ lith. 
pula, Hobreany CHARLES ©. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 
University College, Loudon, 
13th Jan. 1845. 


IVIL ENGINEERING.— The PROFES- 
SORSHIP of CIVIL ENGINEERING at this College 
being VACANT, Candidates * reques “ to cond » applications 
i i fore Friday. February 
and testimonials on or Petty ARLES C. ATKINSON, é; 
Secretary to the Council. 





University College, London, 
13th Jan. 1815. 
pes 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 

CONSTRUCT LONS,—Professor HOSKING will RESUME 
his COURSE on the ARTS of CONSTRUCTION, on FRIDAY 
Afternoon, the 24th inst., at four o'clock, and will continue it at 
the s very succeeding Tuesday and Friday throughout 
the Term. rse is not confined to Matriculated Students 
of the College, nor is any fee payable by others but that for the 
Course only. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 
King’s College, London, Jan. 13th, 1845. 


INGS COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED 
SCLENCES ; with a Special Course for Engineering and Archi- 
tectural Students. — The CLASSES will be RE-OPENED on 
TUESDAY next, the 2ist instant. 
MATHEMATICS—Protessor the Rev. T.G. Hatt, M.A. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY — Professor the Rev. M. O'Briex, 


A., F.R.S. 
too and METALLURGY—Professor Danie.1, D.C.L., 


“KS. 
CHEMICAL MANIPULATION—W. A, Miter, Esq. M.D. 
GEOLOGY—Professor Anstep, M.A., F.R.S8. 

MINERALOGY —Mvr. J. Tennant, F.G.S. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY — Professor Wueratstone, 


P.RS. 
ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


asor Hoskin, F.S.A. 

PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARCHITECTURE — Pro- 
fessor Hoskrnc, F.S.A. om 

ARCHITECTURAL SURVEYING—A. Mose.ey. Eee, 

ARTS of DESIGN and ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT— 
Professor Dyce, M.A., F.R.S.E., Inspector of the Government 
Provincial Schools of Design. 

MACHINERY—E, Cowrenr, Esq. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING—T. Braviry and H. J, Casts, 


i APE DRAWING and COLOURING — M. E. Corxum, 
SURVEYING and LEVELLING—H. J. Castie, Esq. 
WORKSHOP—W. H. Harcues, Esc 


Persons may enter as occasional Students for any special Lec- 
ae they may desire to attend, upon payment of the fees 
t 











same. 
Purther information may be obtained at the Secretary's office. 
January 1845, k. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
FORTESCUE HOUSE, TWICKEN HAM.—The Pupils of 
Mr. Raymowp pe Verrcovr will RE-ASSEMBLE on the 25th inst. 


DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, an M.A., 
of Evangelical Principles, who has had much experience in 
the instruction of Youth, and whose Pupils have eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves, is desirous to SCELVE a few select 
BOARDERS into his Fawily, to be EDUCATED under his 
superintendence. His house is beautifully situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the principal Parks. His Pupils will be treated 
with the greatest kindness, and every attention will be paid to their 
moral, literary, and scientific improvement. Terms 100 Guineas 
and upwards, according to age, &c. Apply, Clericus, Newspaper 
Office, 12, Parkside, Knightsbridge, London. 


= > 

GENTLEMAN desires to RECEIVE PuPILs 

in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and General Literature, at 
his own house, fora few hours in the morning. He would wil- 
lingly accept the regular charge of two or three Pupils as residents ; 
and he would not object to reading with any young man who may 
be anxious to correct or extend his acquirements on a liberal basis, 
References given and expected.— Letters to be addressed to the Rev. 
G. H., 1, St. George’s-place, North Brixton. 


OARD.—Laptes are received in the Private 
Apartments of a superior EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT, conducted in an elegant and commodious mansion about 
three miles from Town. Among other advantages may be men- 
tioned the use of musical instruments, and access to an excellent 
library, with liberty to attend the numerous lectures, soirées, and 
musical parties, and to embrace, if agreeable, the various opportu- 
nities of amusement and instruction which are peculiar to the 
establishment. It is presumed that this isa desirable offer, either 
for ladies who are in search of a comfortable home with agreeable 
society, or those who are attached to liberal pursuits, and are 
anxious to continue their studies with or without the aid of pro- 
fessi 1 superintendence.—Cards of address will be immediately 
forwarded iin reply to applications, post free, to A. Z., Mr. Westley’s, 
163, Stran 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Messrs. FLETCHER beg to announce that the business of 

the School will be resumed on MONDAY, JANUARY 27th. Their 
present arrangements enable them to extend the course of instruc- 
tion hitherto pursued in the Establishment, so as to include all 
the studies preparatory to the Universities. For the additional 
advantages, literary and domestic, they are able to offer to more 
advanced Pupils, together with a statement of their principles and 
methods, they refer to their Prospectus, to be obtained at Messrs, 
Hatchard’s, Piccadilly, and Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher’s, Cornhill, 
where ectuses of the Preparatory Department may also be 

















KING WILLIAM COLLEGE, C 
MAN 


ASTLETOWN, ISLE of 


(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow). 

HE Rev. G. G. CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into the College, as BOARD- 
ERS. at Thirty Guineas per annum, a limited number of 
STUDENTS. College fees, (according to age, between 7 and 
18,) from 41. to &l. perannum. These fees embrace Tuition in 
the Greek and Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic, and Merchants* 
Accounts, with the usual complements of a liberal education. 
The whole ezstom of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman. " - 

Students for the Army, Navy, and mercantile pursuits may, if 
desired, at and after the age of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 
Tuition in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 


aeeee.. Pa : eee 

,_ The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
is aregular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
Any additional information may be obtained by application as 
above, 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
: The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 
particularly, the ext proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics, and other practical branches of 
instruction, to attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
Navy, or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 
parents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
Youth under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
Catharineum,” has for centuries enjoyed bigh repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial and counting-house knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, has attained to almost equal celebrity, and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who has been a ‘Master at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, has an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care paren(s and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
pe of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroad. 

For a Prospectas and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W. L, Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York. = 








ELECT LADIES 
iS pleasantly situated a short distance from Kensington Gar- 
dens, on the Bayswater-road, conducted by a Lady of great expe- 
rience, and assisted by her Daughters, who have just returned from 
a long residence in France, Terms, Thirty, Thirty-five, and Forty 
Guineas, according to age, and no ertras. References to two or three 
Clergymen of the Established Church, and to the parents of chil- 
dren who have been long under her care. _ 

For cards, apply to Mr. Limbird, 143, Strand; Mrs. Rose. 96, 


procu 
SCHOOL, 





ECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, No. 11, 
Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 
Qn WEDNESDAY, the 29th instant, a paper will be read ‘On 
Colour and Gilding in Application to Decorative Purposes.’ 
E. C. LAUGHER, Hon. Sec, 
23, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea. 

The papers ‘On Design’ and ‘On Eltzabethan Furniture,’ pub- 
lished by the Nociety, may be had of F. W. Calder, 199, Oxford- 
street. Price Gv. each. 


GccreTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
oF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
Picu.uent, H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S. 

The following Illustrations will be given by Mr. CLAU DET, on 
Wednesday Evening next, Jamnary 22nd, at Eight o'clock punc- 
tually, W. H. BODKIN, Esq. M.P., V.P. in rotation :— 

On Photography, comprising the Processes of Daguerreotype, 
Talbotype, and Daguerreotype for Engraving ;” anc 

On a New Process of making Flint and Crown Glass for Optical 


(By order,) 
FRANCIS WHISHAW, Secretary. 





Adelphi, 16th Jan. 1845. 
Goclety for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
the FINE ARTS, BATH.—The SECOND EXHIBITION 
of the above Society will be opened early in February 1845. 
lo consequence of the success that attended the last Exhibition, 
the Committee heg to announce their intention of awarding a 
Premium of TWENTY POUNDS for the BEST PICTURE sent 
tothe Exhibition (such Picture being bona fide the property of the 
Artist); but the Committee reserve to themselves the right of 
withholding the Premium, should no picture of sufficicnt merit be 
sent to the Exhibition. 
The Committee beg to call attention to the above announcement, 
and to solicit the favour of contributions and suppor 
W.N. HARDWICK, Hon. Sec. 
1. The ¢ : Notice to Exuinitors. 
Miad: le Committee have appointed Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, 
the Ret Hospital, their Agent, to whom all Works intended for 
Exhibition must be forwarded by the 22nd of January, 
ae to the Honorary Secretary, Assembly Rooms, Bath. 
Sal The Works must be accompanied by a List, describing the 
, aud containing the Prices of such Works as are intended 





at aghibitors are requested to number their Works in the order 

6 posit esteem them, toenable the Committee to comply, as far 

ern with their wishes, in placing them. 

culated Exhibition will be opened early in February, and is cal- 

Ne - extend to Three Months. 

a Yoo ommittee will take the utmost care of all Works sent 
xiubition ; but they do not hold themselves responsible for 
aceidental injury they may receive. 


HEMIST RY.—To a Gentleman or to a 
essor engaged in Chemicai Investigations, the Adver- 
tar begs to offer himself ax LABORATORY. ASSISTANT. His 
" mee will be attested by gentlemen of the highest reputa- 
ters addressed to J, C., No. 6, Nassau-street, Middlesex 





Let 
Hospital, 





arr t; Mr. Sinith, 72, King William-street, City; Mr. 
Brockwell, 11, Princes-street, Cavendish-square; and Mr. 
Chemist, 12, Kensington-terrace, Notting Hill. 
ANS PLACE SCHOOL, under the 
superintendence of a GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 
late Scholar of his College, and now for some time a Mathema- 
tical Master at the first Military Seminary in the Kingdom. In 
this Institution the studies of the various branches of Art and 
Science necessary to form a complete Modern Education are 
combined with those of the Mathematics, of the Latin and 
Greek Classics, and of the Continental Languages and Litera- 
ture. The course of instruction is, moreover, modified to meet 
the specific views of the Pupils, and is eminently qualified to fit 
them for the Naval and Military and Engineering Professions, 
or for the Universities. ree? 

For Terms and further Particulars apply to the Principal, at 
44, Hans-place, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY EDUCATION, 
MESSRS. NESBIT’S ACADEMY, 
38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LAMBETH, NEAR LONDON. 

“Por my own part, | do not scsuple to avow the conviction 

ere long, a knowledge of the principal truths of Chemistry 
will be expected in erery educated man; and that it will be as ne- 
cessary to the statesman and political economist, and practical 
agriculturist, as it is already indispensable to the physician and 
the manufacturer."—Liebig. . 
N this School, in addition to the gencral routine 
studies, which include the Classics, Mathematics, and 
French and German languages, every facility is afforded for the 
acquisition of a sound kuowledge of Chemistry. ‘The pupils are 
practically taught in the laboratories, which are fitted up with 
forges, furnaces, sand baths, and everything essential for the 
most extensive chemical investigations. ’ 

Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy, Electri- 
city, Optics, and the other departments of Natural Philosophy, 
are also sedulously cultivated, and their principles clearly eluci- 
dated and explained. Eminent Professors of the Metropolis 
lecture regularly to the pupils on subjects of literary and scien- 
tific interest. ; . 

The students have likewise access to a large and well-assorted 
Library, comprising the most recent works on science and li 
rature; to a valuable collection of Minerals, and Geological 
specimens from varions parts of the globe, and to an extensive 
suite of Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments. 

e Terms of the School, with further particulars, may be had 
on application, either personally or by letter. es 

Mr. Nesbit’s works on Land-Surveying, Mensuration, Gauzing, 
Arithmetic, English Parsing, Education, &c. &c. may be had of 


all Booksellers. 
D. B. Reid, F.R.S.E., &c., Author of * Ele- 


Garle, 





Refereuces.—Dr, i 
ments of Practical Chemistry,’ ‘ Theory and Practice of Venti- 
lation,’ &c., Houses of Parliament, Westminster; G. F. Richard- 
son, Esq., F.G.8., Author of *Geolozy for Beginners.” &c., 
British Museum, London; Major-General Sir Howard Elphin- 
stone, Bart., Ore-place, near Hastings; W. and J. Gibbs, Esqrs., 
Civil Engineers, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, London; J. 
Gardner. Esq., M.D., Author of ‘The Great Physician,’ &c., 
Editor of ‘ Liebig's Letters,” &c., Secretary to the College of 
Chemistry, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square; and 
Ryan and Dr: Bachoffner, Polytechnic Institution, London, 





READING AND B800OK SOCIETIES. 
A Now reapy—Delivered Gratis, 


PLAN 
OR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOU 


’ I HE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited Bupply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the rieht of 


embers to purchase any work 
desired at one-half the published price. 

Delivered Gratis, and sent post-freeto order, inclosing two stamps, 
addressed to Mr. Bunt, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, 

Also BULLS NEW LIST OF DUPLICATES, withdrawn 
from the Library, at very reduced prices, 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, No. 11, Royal Exchange, has just 


published 
DESCRIPTION of the ROYAL 

3 EXCHANGES. With a Memoir of Sir Tuomas Guesuam, 
Founder of the original Burse in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
With 18 Embellishments, 2s. 6¢. handsomely bound. 

“ We are glad to welcome this publisher back to his old place of 
business. JLis house has issued many valuable eommercial works. 
His first publication in his new establishment is both well timed 
and well calculated to secure public favour.”—Britannia. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Flect-street, on 
THU RSDAY, January 23rd, and following Day, at i, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS, including the Library of Tuomas Epxrns, Esq. 
removed from Bow ; comprising a valuable Selection of ANCIEN 
and MODERN DIV NT i, 8 1 
Ang Divines, Ecclesiasti 


elebrated English and 
lesiastica aphy, Classics, &e. 
also, the MEDICAL LIBRARY nent Prac 
retiring, consisting of Modern Medica 

ogether with a quantity of Book-shelving, Book-cases, japanned 
Deed-boxes, framed and glazed Prints, &e. &e. 


PALL MALL.— The LIBRARY of the late ROBERT 
JAMIESON, Esq., of Newhaven. 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed by the Administratrix to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, London, 
on THURSDAY, 23rd of January, and following Day, 


HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, 
particularly rich in Works illustrative of the History, 
Antiquities, Language, &c. of Scotland, and the nations of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland, formed with much 
research and perseverance by the late Mr. Jamieson; amongst 
many rare raed yrnacs ssa Works will be found, In Fotro: Snorroi 
Sturlee Historia Recum Norvegicorum, a Schoning et Thorkelin, 
6 vols.—Schilteri Thesaurus Antiquitatom Teutonicarum, 3 vols. 
—Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, by Manning, 2 vols.—Wachteri Glos- 
sarium Germanicum, 2 vols.—itudbeckii Atlantica, 2 vols.—Ihre 
Dictionarium Saeo-Gothicum, 2 vols.—Is Quarto: The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols., and Supp!ement—Todd's John- 
son’s Dictionary. 3 vols.—Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 
—Froissart, Hollinshed, and Grafton’s Cheenieien<itean's Ice- 
landie Lexicon—Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland.——In 
Octavo: Anderson's edition of the English Poets. 13 vols.— 
Scott's Novels, &c.—numerons early editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Icelandic, French, Lappish, Irish, Dutch, and other 
faneuages, and a large selection of the Sagas and Eddas of Den- 
mark. 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Black wood, Edioburgh, and 


of Messrs, Foster, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 
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NOVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— Mons. 

DE FORQO ET respectfully informs the } Nobility, Gentry, 
and Principals of Schools. that he is prep: pared, YY o sare. EN 
LISH and FOREIGN | GOVERNESSES and SKS, with 
excellent references, and duly qualified for Tae branch of 
education. School property transferred. —Apply at No. ll, 
‘Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Office hours ‘Ten till Four. 


UX FRANC AISES.—Mons. F. pe Ponaunr 


alhonneur de } prévenir ses compatriotes qu "il a plusieurs 
places d'Institutrices et de Sous-Maitresses a leur offrir. il est de 
rigueur qu’elles puissent donner ¢ de bons renseignements de leurs 
gotice gents et de capacité. S’adresser au Bureau de Mous. 
F. No. 11, Tavistock- street, Covent-garden, entre ll et 
rel Bb. “On vient de mettre en Vente * Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Anglais-F rang ais ‘avec la  prononc iation figurée des mots difticiles. 





TNO PRINTERS OR PUBLISHERS. — 
TO BE L mat aig extensive Premises, here etofore the 
Printing-oftice of } *, Hansarp, being No. 32, Paternoster- 
row. These fine b> 5 were fitted up, B ciodly any regard to 
expeuse, by the late Proprietor, the Author of the * Typographia, 
with every requisite for carrying on a first-rate business. "hey 
are capable of being divided into two distinct holdings, the lower 
rt forming a most excellent Bookseller's Shop, without deranging 
the Printing Establishment ; and will be let either entire or in the 
separate portions. The expensive and complete fittings of the 
Printing-office will remain on the premises, and will be sold to the 
tenant at a valuation, or, if desired, let at a rent. From their great 
frontage, and their situation in the very centre of the Publishing 
Mart, these Premises offer an opportunity seldom to be met with, 
toany parties desirous of carrying on the conjoint businesses of 
Printer and Publisher. Apply on the Premises. 
HE PERUSAL of NEW WORKS in every 
DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE, — The EXT 
CL: oy SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S (THE BY KON) 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, is designed for dens requiring the 
immediate perusal of all New Works in large quantities, Sub- 
seribers are entitled to tifteen volumes in town, and thirty in 
the country, and to have purchased for them any New Work of 
general interest not previously added to the Library. 





TERMS, 
The Year. Half-year. Quarter. 
Extra Class . -.. £1010 0, £6 6 0. £313 6 
First Class - 5&5 0, 116 0 
Second Clas 440 1li 6 
__New Class .. a3. e, iie¢ 











UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Single Subscription, Seven Shillings per quarter, One Guinea 
perannum. Country Subscription, Two, Three, or Five Guineas 
per annum, oe to the number of volumes required. 

Several sets of each of the bare Works have been recently 

ded :-—Life of Dr. Arnold; Life of Lord Eldon; Southey’s Life 
of ‘Dr. Bell; W alpole’s Life of George ILI. ; the Nelson Despatches ; 
the Marlborough Papers; Ranke’s Reformation; Edéthen; the 
Cross and the Crescent ; ne alfourd’s Vacation Thoughts and Ram- 





bles; Mrs. Shelley's Kambles in Germany ; A Winter in Italy, by 
Mrs. Y ates; Johnston’s Abyssinia ; Ethiopia, by Major Harris ; 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, by J. P. Richter; Arnold's 


Fragment on the Church, &e. &e.; and nearly 100 copies of the 
New Reviews and Magazines. 
Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery of every description. 


HEAP BOOKS, best Editions (Catalogues 
free).—-Waverley Novels, 48 vols. half-morocco, 104, ; ditto, in 
25 vols. cloth, 3d. 6s.; Pere: Anecdotes, 20 vols. cloth gilt, 
Byron’s W orks, 17 vols. half: Morocco, BL. 10s, ; Scott's Lap Work 
28 vols. 4/. ; Knight's Illustrated Commentary, 5 vols. 2 3 Southey's 
Cowper, 15 vols. 14 16s. ; Cruden’s Concordatice, new, ~Y Mitford's 
Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. calf gilt 2/. 108. ; Hume and Smollett’s E neland, 
13 vols, calf gilt, : Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols. calf gilt, 3/. *. 
ese 6 vols. calf, cit . 338. ; Johnson's W: a. 12 vols. calf, 2 
pice ‘s Lives, 6 vols. half-calf gilt, 14 Gilpin’s Works 
mplete, Forest, Essays, and Tours, 12 ant 36s,; Jardine’s Na- 
pn ist’s Library complete, 40 vols. 62; New Monthly Magazine 
from commencement, 50 vols. whole bound ealf, very neat, 5d. 
Henry's Bible, 3 vols. folio, 2/. 2s. ; Society's Maps, 90 fambere, 
eoloured, 4/. 4s.; Bayle Dictionnaire Historique, 4 vols. folio, 2xs. : 
Civil Engineers? and Architects’ Journal, 4 vo ; Dublin Or- 
thodox Journal, 12 vols. iss. ; Simec on’s Works. vols. Sl. Muller’s 
t hysiology, 2 vols lope’ s Architecture, 2 vols. 18s. ; ‘Garrick’s 
Private Correspondence, 2 vols. 4to, large paper, Lis. 
*,* Books bought in any quantity. 
__R. Kiptos, 13, Great Russell-street, Covent- nt-garden, 























OWE, | LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 

d Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 

st ATES, voffer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 

at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, &c. &c 

Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods “solicited, 

Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 

solicited. 

The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 

panne ind Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 

garden 








FOR HOME AND I PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S ELEMENTARY 
1 HISTORIES of ENGLAND, GREECE, and ROME; 
being a selection of such parts of the respective histories as are 
likely to prove interesting and intelligible to children. 8. dd. 
Elementary History of Engle me 12mo. 2nd pees secaoeds 5 
Elementary History of Greece, 1smo. bound .. 3 6 

















Elementary History of Rome, “ismo. bound 3.6 
A ls« 

An Abridgment of the Mythology of Greece and Italy, for 
schools, with arenrees illustrations, 1Xmo, bound 406 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria- lane; and all Bookselle rs. 

FOR SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, AND PRIV ATE 
INSTRUCTION. 
R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS :— £. 8. d, 
History of i Pasiand, 2 vols. 120. 2nd edition, cloth . OO 
The volumes are sold sep aratelys each 72, 

History of G ee 12mo, 4th edition, cloth 06 6 
History of Rome, 12mo. 4th ¢ edition, cloth .. = . © 6 6 
Questions on the Histories, 12mo, cach a se 910 
istory of the Roman Empir i2mo. cloth .. 06 6 
Elementary History of England, l2mo. 2nd edition, roan 0 5 0 
Elementary History of Greece, ISmo. roan 036 
| ar a pee History of Rome, 1Smo. roan... 03 6 
ology of Ancient Greece and Italy, Svo. 2nd edit.cl 1 0 6 
The Mgt ythology Abridged, ismo, ith edition, bound 040 
Ovid's Fasti, with Notes and Introduction, &vo. cloth 076 
Fairy Mythology, with Plates, &c. 2 vols. feap. Svo. half-bd. 015 0 


Tales and Popul ar F ictions, woode uts, foolscap Svo. cloth 0 6 6 
*,* These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





- ——— 
FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITIOy, 
In 8vo. price 12s, in cloth, the Ninth Edition, of 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Stud 
Elements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher - 
By J.J. P. LE BRETHON, 
London : Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above W - 
which any person of a mature understanding = by metas 
elements of the French language practically, as surely ag ifs os 
fessed teacher were sitting by his side ; and, with a very superieal 
knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Directions aregiven, ‘ 
Key to a not accustomed to teach languages, who wish we 
struct their children, with the assistance of this book, how tie, 
must proceed. J 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 


The Fourth Edition, Corrected, in a large Vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
voards, or 12s. bound. 


TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 

NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of 
entary Instruction ; with an Extensive Series of Examples for 
Exercise, and all the T: ables requisite for Nautical Computations ; 
with Rules and Ex amples adapted to the * Nautical Almanac’ in 
its New and Improved Form. 

By EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.A.S 
Master ofthe Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the aboy e work, price only 2s. 6d. 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 


Sines, T angents, and Secants, to Six Places. of Decimals. 


NEW JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Feb. 1 will be published, 8vo. 4s. illustrated with Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, No. I. (to be continued Quarterly) of 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Edited by D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. Vice-Secretary of the Geological Society, &e, 


No. I. will contain—1. An Introductory Notice concerning the Progress and Present State of Geology—. The Pro. 
ceedings of the Geological Society, comprising a full and complete account of the Papers communicated to the Society— 
3. Geological Memoirs, English and Foreign—4. Analytical Notices of all New Books relating to Geology—5. Miscellanea, &¢ 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


SELECTION OF 


VALPY’S GREEK AND LATIN WORKS. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
LATIN DELECTUS. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Kery, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND LATIN DELECTUS.  8vo. 6s. 
VIRGIL. 18mo. 7s. 6d.—TeExt only, 3s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
GREEK DELECTUS. 12mo. 4s.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND GREEK DELECTUS. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
THIRD GREEK DELECTUS.  8vo. 15s. 6d. 
*,* A complete detailed Catalogue of Mr. Valpy’s School Editions of the Classics and El tary Works, containi 


also a Classified List of above 300 Established School Books, corrected up to 1845, may be obtained (gratis) of all Book- 
sellers, or will be forwarded by posi to any person applying for it to Messrs. Longman & Co. by letter (post paid). 








Price 8s. cloth. 














London: Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMans. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES—-NEW EDITIONS. 


-|A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. &vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Separately :—The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. Gd.; The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Fourth Edition. Square 12mo. 12s. bound. 
Separately :—The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d.; The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 
‘* Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our language; and we rejoice to hear that in our principal schools it is 
fast superseding all others. The Abridgment is a careful condensation of the original.”—Atheneum. 


Also, royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


London: Lonaman. Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans; and Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 


Just published, an entirely New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from the Government Surveys, and the most 


AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index of nearly Ten Thousand Places. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
EDITED by the AUTIIOR’'S SON, 
By the same Author, 
A SKETCH of MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the use of 


Schools. A New Edition. Revised by his Son. vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 





AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form of Question and Answer, for the 


use of Beginners. By MARY CUNNINGHAM. Third Edition. 18mo. 2s. sewed. 
AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPILY ; consisting of 22 Maps, with Index 
of about 4000 Names. New Edition. 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 
THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. New Edition. 4to. half-bound, 24. 
OUTLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS. 


New Editions. Ato. 4s. each, sewed. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMans. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


UNIFORM WITH THE AUTHOR’S OTHER WORKS. 


A Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. price only 12s. bound, of 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
“ARTHUR O’LEARY,’ 


Edited by HARRY LORREQUER, 


And Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE 


N° 8991 


BOOKSELLERS, 
Also, just published, 

LETTERS of a GERMAN COUNTESS, LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT: a 
written during HER TRAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, | Novel. By HENRY MILTON, Esq., Author of ‘ Rivalry.’ 
T HOLY LAND, SYRIA, NUBIA, &. in 1843-4. By | 3 vols. 

IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. ** She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd, 
hound. She is a woman, therefore may be won.”—Shakspeare. 
Henry Corzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 


THE PEOPLE'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, Part 25 (1st February). price One Shilling, will, in addition to Three 
other Splendid Engravings, contain Carrick’s celebrated PORTRAIT of Mr. O'CONNELL, painted in April last. The 
Liberal Mayors throughout Ireland have been each presented with a copy of this valuable Picture by the learned gentle- 
man, who deems it the most faithful Likeness extant. 


PRINCE OF WALES and PRINCESS ROYAL.— Portraits of their Royal 
Hlighnesses, painted by Sir W. C. Ross, at the express command of Her Majesty, will appear in an early subsequent 
Number of the same Work. 








MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND MOST SPLENDID WORK. 


FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, Illus- 


trated from Drawings on the Spot, by THomas ALtom, Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, Military and 
Eeelesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterize this ancient and polished nation. With a Résumé of the History of 
France, and Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A., Author of ‘ The Life and Times of Louis Phi- 
lippe.'—Part L, containing Four Quarto Plates, price 2s., February Ist. 


THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE: Splendid Type, and 
Splendid Engravings—Forming the handsomest, most richly-embellished, and cheapest Family Bible ever issued. Two 


Plates and Two Sheets of Letter-press, super-royal quarto size, for One Shilling. 


FisHEr, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, Newgate-street, London. 





On the Ist of February will be published, price 6s., No. I. of 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Conducted by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Assisted by eminent Contributors, in Great Britain and in other countries. 

No man can need to be reminded of the potent influence *THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW’ is intended to pre- 
which attaches to the periodical literature of our age. Our | sent, either in its more extended articles, or in its depart- 
civilization and our religion are everywhere moulded by its | ment of intelligence and short notices, a just view of the 
constant action. By this means every section of politicians, | progress of Literature, Science, and Art, both in Great 
and every class of religionists, hold ceaseless communication | Britain and in other countries, On all Political questions, 
among themselves, and with society. The feeble are obliged | without being pledged to any party, its sentiments will be 
to content themselves with publications which appear weekly | thoroughly liberal. With regard to Religion. the principles 
or monthly ; but parties more distinguished by numbers and | of the work will be those associated with the names of 
education aim to give fuller expression and more permanent | Watts and Doddridge; but its pages will be enriched by con- 
efect to their opinions, by means of journals which appear | tributions from able men of different religious connexions ; 
only quarterly. In this respect English Nonconformity bas | and it is the design of the parties with whom this journal 
hitherto borne the mark of the feeble. Its higher literature | has originated, that the catholicity of its spirit shall be 
is now, at best, only what it was some thirty years since. | such as may consist with its being widely and cordially sus- 
Bat the time has come, we think, in which there should be | tained as an efficient organ of Revealed Truth, and of en- 
some sign of advancement in this respect. lightened Publie Opinion. 





ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 20th of January; BILLS by the 25th. 
London : Jackson & Watrorp, St. Paul's Churchyard. 7 - 
INCE’S (Henry, M.A.) OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
with interesting Remarks on Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresses, &c. The Thirty-first Thousand, with a very useful Steel- 


pate Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings. 18mo. sells only ls. sewed; or 1s. Gd. 
bul 4 





i A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each reign are arranged under dif- 
sg heads, 80 as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view of the whole.” Athenwum.—** There is a great deal of infor- 
mation in a small compass, and he has availed himself of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to that 
uf Catechisms. It contributes to the formation of more logical views.” Spectotor.—* A well-digested and very praise- 
Worthy little book.”—Literary Gazette. : 


_INCE’S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, a new and very much 
‘uproved edition, in 18mo. price 1s. with numerous Engravings. 


' ‘Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well arranged information. It would make a valuable 
fesent to Sunday schools and lending libraries.”—Atheneum. 


_INCE’S OUTLINES of FRENCH HISTORY, intended as a 
Companion to the Author's ‘ Outlines of English History,’ in 18mo. price 1s. with Engravings. 
GILBERT’S GEOGRAPHY, for Families and Schools, illus- 


al Thirteen very superior Steel-Plate Engravings, Four Woodcuts, and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and 
«aly te es of nearly 3000 Places, will be published in March, 1845, in about 200 full-sized royal 18mo. pages, price, bound, 


London: James Gitnert, 49, Paternoster-row ; and by order of all Booksellers. 


XUM 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STRERT. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
publie and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
Firrn Epirion, 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Groree Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 
If. 
New Ebpitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Trirp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. 
IV. 
Seconp Epition, 
YyVyoanpn ]) 
A SYSTEM 


OF 


OPULAR TRIGONOMETRY 
PO ONOME 9 
Both Plane and Spherical; 

With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITIMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 

By Georce Dartey, A.B. 

Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps uo treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Litrary of Useful Knowledye, article ‘Me 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


*«There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed ina most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 1830. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





I. 

BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, with 

Notes, by FISHLAKE. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
II, 

BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, with Notes, by FISHLAKE, Second Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

lil. 


MATHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By BLOMFIELD. Fifth Edition, by Kmnaick. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. 

Iv. 


PEILE’'S -ESCHYLUS (Acamemnon 


and Cu@rHore), with Notes. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 
each. 
v. 


MITCHELL'S ARISTOPHANES, 
with English Notes) WASPS—KNIGHTS—CLOUDS. 8vo. 
10s. each. FROGS, 15s. 


vi. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. _ Translated 
by TUFNEL and LEWIS. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Vil. 


LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, 


or a New Edition, revised, of King Epwarp the Sixrn’s 
GramMak. 12imo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


Vill. 
GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, 


abridged from Matuia. By BLOMFIELD. Seventh Edi- 
tion, by EDWarbs. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


Ix. 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ RUDI- 
MENTA. Pars Posterior sive SYNTAXIS. New Edition. 
12mo. 2s. bound. 


x. 
RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA. 
New Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


xi. 


OXENHAM’S LATIN ELEGAICS. 


12mo. 4s. 


COLERIDGE'S 


POETS. Second Edition. 


XII. 
GREEK CLASSIC 
12mo. 7s. Gd. 
XT. 
HASE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS 
of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
XIV. 
CARMICHAEL’S GREEK VERBS; 
their Formations, Defects, and Irregularities. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 8s. Gd. bound. 





ELEMENTARY WORKS OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


if 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. 12mo. 7:.6/. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Revised and cheaper Edition. 12mo. 7s. Gu. 
** These works are constructed on a plan well chosen and 
deservedly popular.”—Juurnal of Education. 
Il. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A 
VISIT to ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 
** The best of all juvenile compilations.”— Rev, G. Crabbe. 
“* An excellent little work.”—Captain Basi! Ilali. 


Ill. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Seventh Edition. 
iumo., Js. 

** Lady Calleott’s style is of the right kind, earnest and 
simple.”—Examiner. 
IV. 

THE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL 

TISTORY. By Mrs. LOUDON. 18mo. 4s. 
* This volume is a very delightful one.” 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


aS 


Second Series. 





NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 


1. A Treatise on the Principles and 


Practical Influence of Taxation 
And the Funding System. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. : 
Svo. 15s, 


2. Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of Ranke’s * His- 
tory of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, Syo. 30s, 


3. A Diary, 


Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign 
of Charles L. ; embracing some Passages of her Domestic His- 
tory from 1635 to 164s, New Edition, in a smaller size. 
Printed and bound in the style of the Period to which the 
Diary refers. Square feap. Svo. 8s. boards; 14s, bound im mo- 
rocco (old style), 


. Modern Cookery, 
In all its Branches, reduced tu a System of Fasy Practice. For 
the use of Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of 
which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By ELIZA ACTON, Dedicated to the 
Young Housekeepers of England. Fcap. Syo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 


5. Mrs. Marcet’s Spelling Book.— 


The MOTITER’S FIRST BOOK ; containing Reading made 
Kasy; and the Spelling-Book, in Two Parts. By Mrs. MAK- 
CET, Author of * Mary’s Grammar,’ &¢. &c. 12m. with Wood- 
cuts, ls, bd, 


6. Parochialia; 


Or, Church, School, and Parish. The Church System and Ser- 
vices practically considered. By the Rev. JOHN SANDFORD, 
M.A., Viear of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
with Wood Engravings, 16s. 


Svo. 


7. The Collegian’s Guide ; 


Or, Recollections of College Days : setting forth the Advantages 
and Temptations of a University Education. By **#** ####0# 
M.A. —— College, Oxford. Post 8vo. lls, 6d. 


8. Tales of the North American Indians, 


And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 1620, to the time of the De- 
claration of Independence. By BARBARA HAWES. Feap. 
svo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


9. Essays on Natural History, 


Chiefly Ornithology. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq., of 
Walton Hall, Author of * Wanderings in South America. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton 
Hall. Sth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 8s, 


With Continuation of Mr. Water- 
ton’s Autobiography. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. with a new Vig- 
nette by T. Creswick, A. R.A, 





tis, Gd, 


10. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


20th Edition. Medium Svo. with 13 Engravings finished in the 
highest style of Art, 21s. ; morocco, 35s, ; or India Proof Plates, 
42s, 


Also, the 2ist Edilion, Feap, 8vo. with 4 Engravings, from 
Paintings by Westall, 10s, Gd. ; nioreeco, 14s, 


11. An Historical Memoir of a Mission 


to the Court of Vienna, 
In 1806. By the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT ADAIR, G.C.B. 
With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission 
of the proper Authorities. Sve. ibs. 


12. Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations. 


I. CONVERSATIONS on LAND and WATER. 2rd Edi- 
tion, Feap. svo, 5x, 6d, cloth, 
Il. CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 14th Edition. 2 
vols, 14s, cloth. 
II. CONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7th 
kdition, 7s, Ue, 
IV. CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
loth Edition. With 14 Plates, 10s, 6d. 
V. CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
3rd Edition. With Plates, 9s. 
“ Mrs, Mareet’s Conversations have long been regarded as the 
best popular introductions to the science of nature,”—Spectator, 


13. Chess Studies ; 


Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really played by 
the first Chess Players; forming a complete Encyclopedia of 
Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant of fine 
specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and 
arranged by GEUKGE WALKER, Author of ‘A New - 
tise on Chess,” &c. &vo. 10s, td, 


14. Latine Grammatice Curriculum ; 


Or, a Progressive Grammar of the Latin Li ngage, for the use 
of all Classes in Schools. By the Rev. B. HW. KENNEDY, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. zd Edition, 12mo, 4s, td. 





London: Lonaman, Brown, GRBEN, AND LONGMANS. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION 
OF THE 


COMMITTEE OF PRIVY Councy, 
ON EDUCATION. 


Reading. 


The FIRST PHONIC READING 
BOOK, with explanatory Notes, and Instruction 
for Teaching. 8d. 


The SECOND PHONIC REap. 
ING BOOK. 1s. 


FIFTY WALL TABLETS, cop. 
ae the Exercises in the First Phonic Reading 
ook. 7s. 


The READING FRAME, wit 
the Letters and Pictures employed in the Methods, 
30s. 


Arithmetic. 
EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC, 


after the Method of Pestalozzi. 1s. 6d. 


The TABLES required in Teaching 
the Method, on Four large Double Sheets, mounted 


on Canvas, and Varnished. 21s. 
Writing. 


A MANUAL of WRITING, a 
the Method of Miilhauser, adapted to English Us, 
With Plates, 2s. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS, (the Fist 


or Elementary Set,) mounted. 2s. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS, the Second 
Set, for the Medium or Half Text Hand, and the 
Ciphers. 1s. 


WRITING MODELS, the Third 
Set, for the Fine, or Small Hand, and for Punetua- 
tion. Proverbs and Moral Sentences. 1s. 


WRITING MODELS, the Fourth 
Set, for the Fine, or Small Hand, and the Ciphers 
List of the Sovereigns of England from the Co 
quest. Is. 


Singing. 
MANUAL for TEACHING 
SINGING on the Method of Wilhem, adapted to 
English use by JOHN HULLAH, Parts 1. & IL 
2s. Gd. each; or bound 5s. 


The EXERCISES and FIGURES, 
for the Use of Pupils. Three Books, 6d. each. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the 
Exercises and Figures, for the use of Teacher. 
Sheets Nos, I. to C., in ten parcels of ten each, 7s. 6d 
per parcel, 


Drawing. 


A MANUAL of MODEL 
DRAWING from Solid Forms; with a Popular 
View of Perspective. By BUTLER WILLIAMS 
C.E. F.G.S. Octavo, with Shaded Engravings of 
the Models, and numerous Woodcuts, 15s. 

INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING 
from Models. Abridged from the Manvat. Witt 


numerous Illustrative Woodcuts, and Outline Figure 
of the Models. 3s. 





London : 
Published (by Authority,) Joun W. Parke 
West Strand, 
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REVIEWS 

“tory of the Reformation in Germany. By 
Hits of Be ee Trandate’ by Sarah Austin. 

vols. Longman & Co. 

CoINcIPENCE in time is the chief bond of con- 
nexion between the German and the Anglican 
revolts against Papal domination ; they were 
dissimilar in causes, events, and results; and the 
churches that have been based on the two 
revolutions, have little in common beyond the 
name of “ Protestant,” while the right of the 
English Church to that name is even in this day 
the subject of angry controversy. In England, 
the strange phenomenon was exhibited of Power 
becoming Revolutionary ; the personal passions 
of Henry VIII. and the political exigencies of 
Flizabeth’s position placed them at the head of 
the revolt against the Vatican, which had pro- 
claimed the father an adulterer, and stigmatized 
the daughter as illegitimate: nothing was left 
for the two sovereigns but to become popes 
themselves, and hence we find both opposed to 
any religious innovations which went beyond 
the mere transfer of supremacy. In Germany, 
on the contrary, the Reformation represented a 
great popular necessity, opposed to Imperial 
not less than to Papal power; the principles 
ed in issue during the contest were great 
and palpable; the men who represented those 
rinciples may have been sometimes depraved, 
rit were never despicable ; the pen of Luther 
and the sword of Gustavus Adolphus were 
wielded in support of substantial realities, not of 
names and forms; hypocrisy was banished from 
a contest in which pretexts and pretences had 
been discarded from the beginning ; the great 
jssue was tried fairly in the battle-field by states- 
men and warriors, not in bishops’ courts and 
star-chambers, having for their weapons the 
faggot in the reign of Mary and the halter in that 
of Elizabeth. 

The history of the Continental Reformation 
isnot only more interesting and instructive than 
that of the corresponding movementin England, 
but it can also be discussed with greater calm- 
ness and temper; both parties in Germany 
recognized from the beginning, that if they had 
much of which they ought te be proud, they had 
also much of which they ought to be ashamed ; 
such candour, which is only possible when great 
questions are at stake, saved the Protestants from 
canonizing a James I. as asaint, or a Charles I. 
as a martyr, and rescued the Catholics from 
identifying their cause with such an imbecile as 
James II. Even in the very heat of strife and 
controversy, Sleidan’s ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ though virtually a Protestant manifesto, 
was republished by a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
whose notes in all main points corroborate the 
facts of the text, and only controvert the infer- 
ences, 

_Few modern writers possess such qualifica- 
tions for doing justice to so great a subject as 
Leopold Ranke. Indefatigable in exertion, he 
revels in the toil of examining archives and 
state papers; honest in purpose, he shapes his 
theories from evidence; not like D’Aubigné, 
whose Romance of the Reformation selects 
evidence to support preconceived theory, Ranke 
never forgets the statesman in the theologian or 
historian in the partisan. Though gifted 
With high powers of imaginative combination, 
he never suppresses circumstances, through fear 
of injuring a picturesque description ; and when 

§ Sagacity is at fault, as it must be in some of 

¢ entangled complications of human affairs, he 
makes no pretensions to superhuman penetra- 
tion, but fairly states the problem, and leaves it 
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for future solution. Convinced that there is no 
isolation in great events, he carefully and cauti- 
ously traces out the chain of causation, by which 
they are associated and bound together ; and we 
know of few brighter examples of philosophic 
analysis in the works of any historian thanin his 
developement of the connexion between the 
political and the religious vicissitudes of the 
German empire. 

The great event of the fifteenth century was 
the consolidation of the nations of Europe, and 
the awakening in each a sense of individual and 
collective existence. Monarchy appeared as the 
antagonistic principle to the dissociating tenden- 
cies of iekine. Louis XI. of France eman- 
cipated royalty from the vassalage in which it 
had been held by the great feudatories of the 
Crown, and placed monarchy on a financialand 
military basis, which necessitated and generated 
a new system of statesmanship, tending to de- 
velope national resources, while it continually 
added to the strength of the central sovereignty : 

“Henry VII. of England, without attempting to 
destroy the ancient liberties of the nation, laid the 
foundation of the power of the Tudors on the ruins 
of the two factions of the aristocracy, with a resolu- 
tion nothing could shake and a vigour nothing could 
resist. The Norman times were over ;—modern 
England began. At the same time Isabella of Cas- 
tile reduced her refractory vassals to submission, by 
her union with a powerful neighbour, by the share she 
had acquired in the spiritual power, and by the 
natural ascendancy of her own grand and womanly 
character, in which austere domestic virtue and a high 
chivalrous spirit were so singularly blended. She 
succeeded in completely driving out the Moors and 
pacifying the Peninsula. Even in Italy, some stronger 
governments were consolidated ; five considerable 
states were formed, united by a free alliance, and for 
a while capaole of counteracting all foreign influence. 
At the same time Poland, doubly strong through her 
union with Lithuania, climbed to the highest pinnacle 
of power she ever possessed ; while in Hungary, a 
native king maintained the honour and the unity of 
his nation at the head of the powerful army he had 
assembled under his banner. However various were 
the resources and the circumstances by which it was 
surrounded, Monarchy—thecentral power—wasevery 
where strong enough to put down the resisting inde- 
pendencies ; to exclude foreign influence ; to rally 
the people around its standard, by appealing to the 
national spirit under whose guidance it acted; and 
thus to give them a feeling of unity.” 

The want of a similar consolidation of power, 
and consequent developement of national exist- 
ence, was intensely felt in Germany. The ele- 
ments of a great commonwealth already existed ; 
the Diets had long been regarded as the centre 
both of legislative and executive power; an 
imperial court of central justice had been estab- 
lished and as a consequence a prohibition of 
private wars had been proclaimed throughout 
the empire; even so long ago as the Hussite 
war, a census had been taken, with a view 
to a combined and general defence of the 
German states. But these elements had not 
formed a unity; their action was unsteady and 
partial, the arch wanted its key-stone; it was 
not determined what should be the central 
= of combination. This great want might 
have been supplied by the Diet, the Emperor, 
or the Pope. But, in order that the Diet 
should wield such authority, its constitution 
should have been so improved as to make it 
fairly represent all the diversified interests of 
the Germanic body—the great princes, the petty 





princes, the burgraves, the associated knights 
of the empire, the great cities and the general 
neue. A system which should reconcile 
and harmonize all these jarring and conflicting 
interests could only be devised by wy ayes 
wisdom, and carried into execution by super- 


human power. A despotic emperor would have | 


solved most of the difficulties, and given to a 
Germanic monarchy the same centralization as 
France possessed, but in order to invest an 
emperor with such power it would have been 
necessary to render the succession hereditary 
instead of elective, and for this change in the 
German constitution no party was prepared. 
The claims of the Pope never had a chance of 
being accepted, and were only employed to 
perplex nr embarrass all the rest. 

Concurrent with the desire for central unity, 
and perhaps to some extent a cause of that feel- 
ing, was a growing tendency in the Germanic 
body to sever itself into separate nationalities. 
Switzerland was dissociated from the empire; 
and the circumstances of the separation ome 
been so sadly disfigured by most writers of 
modern history, that we must quote Ranke’s 
statement which bears internal evidence of 
accuracy :— 

“Elector Berthold had been desirous of incorpor- 
ating the Swiss in the diet, and giving them a share in 
all the institutions he projected. But exactly the 
reverse ensued. The Confederates had been vic- 
torious in a great war with the King of the Romans. 
In the politics of Europe they generally adhered to 
France, and they continued to draw one city after 
another into their league; and yet they pretended 
to remain members and subjects of the empire. This 
was a state of things which became manifestly into- 
lerable when disputes with France arose. Whenever 
war broke out with France and Italy, a diversion was 
to be feared on the side of Switzerland, the more 
dangerous because it was impossible to be prepared 
for it. The diet resolved to come to a clear under- 
standing on this point. An embassy was sent by the 
States of the empire to Switzerland for that purpose. 
The members of it were, however, by no means con- 
fident of success, ‘God send his Holy Spirit upon 
us,’ exclaims one of them: ‘if we accomplish no- 
thing, we shall bring down war upon the Swiss, and 
be compelled to regard them as our Turks.’ But 
the Confederates had already, in the course of their 
service, fallen out with the French, so that the am- 
bassadors found them more tractable than they ex- 
pected. They recalled all their troops still in Italy 
at the first admonition. They promised without the 
slightest hesitation to remain faithful to the empire. 
A deputation from them appeared at Constance, and 
was most graciously received by the king, who kept 
them there at his own expense and dismissed them 
with presents, after entering into an agreement to take 
into pay, in the next war, six thousand Swiss under 
the banners oftheempire. On the other hand, Max- 
imilian made a most important concession to them, 
He formally emancipated them from the jurisdiction 
of the imperial courts; declaring that neither in 
criminal nor in civil causes should the Confederation, 
or any member of it, be subject to be cited before the 
imperial chamber or any other royal tribunal.” 

A vigorous effort to effect centralization was 
made at the Diet of Augsburg, a.p. 1510, and 
as its failure may be regarded as the starting 
point of the modern history of Germany, its 
causes have a permanent interest :— 

“The States saw in themselves, and in their own 
union, the unity of the empire. They had in their 
minds a government composed of representatives of 
the several orders in the empire (s/dndisches Regi- 
ment),* suchas really existed in some of the separate 
territories of the empire; by which they thought to 
maintain the dignity of the emperor, or, if occasion 
demanded, to set fixed bounds to his arbitrary rule ; 
and to introduce regularity and order into the estab_ 





‘© * Stdindische Princep is not literally ‘representative prin- 
ciple,’ or rather, it is that and something more. Stdndisch, 
the adjective of Stand, (status, class, order,) as applied to 
government, signifies representation of the several states or 
orders of the nation. The English and the Swedish consti- 
tutions are stdndisch; the American, though representative, 
is not stdéndisch at all, since there are no Stdnde to represent. 
I may here point out another difficulty arising out of the 
double and often equivocal use of the word state, which re- 
presents both Staat and Stand—two words of totally different 
meaning. Staat, the state, is the whole civil and political 
body of the nation; Stand (status) is a class or order of 
the nation. The United States of America are Staaten ; 
the States of the Empire were Slénde.—TBansu.” 
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lishments of war, finance, and law, even at the ex- | and Franconia for which a similar fate was reserved. 
pense of the power of the territorial sovereigns. But 


the calamities of an ill-timed campaign, and the dis- 
satisfaction of the emperor with the part they took 
in foreign affairs, had destroyed their work. Maxi- 
milian then undertook to renovate the empire by 
means of similar institutions, only with a firmer 
maintenance of the monarchical principle; resolu- 
tions to that effect were actually passed, not indeed 
of such a radical and vital character as those we have 
just mentioned, but more practicable in their details: 
but when these details came to be carried into execu- 
tion, misunderstandings, reluctances without end ap- 
peared, and suddenly everything was at a stand. The 
States had been more intent on internal, Maximilian 
on external, affairs; but neither would the king so | 
far strip himself of his absolute power, nor the States | 
part with so much of their influence, as the other | 
party desired. The States had not power to keep | 
the emperor within the circle they had drawn round | 
him, while the emperor was unable to hurry them | 
along in the path he had entered upon. For such is | 
the nature of human affairs, that little is to be ac- | 
complished by deliberation and a nice balance of 
things: solid and durable foundations can only be 
laid by superior strength and a firm will.” 

The natural consequence of the failure to 
establish a supreme power, having sufficient 
strength to enforce obedience, or sufficient 
character to command respect, was a universal 
striving after separate and independent power ; 
a struggle of disorganization which realized the 

—good old plan 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 
In the universal scramble characteristic of this | 
reign of force, the independent burgraves on the | 
Rhine, and the federated associations of knights | 
in the other parts of the empire, obtained a | 
melancholy supremacy. Ranke’s graphic de- 
scription of these oppressors more than equals 
Victor Hugo’s delineation in ‘ Les Burgraves :’ 

“ We still see the warlike knights and their mount- 








ed retainers, in helm and breastplate and with bent 
cross-bow before them—for as yet the horsemen had 
no fire-arms—riding up and down the well-known 
boundary line, marking the halting places, and lying 
in ambush day and night in the woods, till the enemy 
whom they are watching for appears; or till the train 
of merchants and their wares, coming from the city 
they are at war with, is seen winding along the road : 
their victory is generally an easy one, for their attack 
is sudden and unexpected ; and they return surround- | 
ed by prisoners and laden with booty to their narrow 
stronghold on hill and rock, around which they cannot 
ride a league without descrying another enemy, or 
go out to the chase without harness on their back : 
squires, secret friends, and comrades in arms, inces- 
santly come and go, craving succour or bringing 
warnings, and keep up an incéssant alarm and tur- 
moil. ‘The whole night long are heard the howlings 
of the wolves in the neighbouring forest. While the 
States of the empire were consulting at Treves as to 
the means of ensuring the execution of the laws, 
Berlichingen and Selbitz seized the train of Niirnberg 
merchants coming from the Leipzig fair, under the 
convoy of Bamberg, and thus began the open war 
against the bishop and the city. The decrees of the 
diet were of little avail. Gitz von Berlichingen 
thought himself entitled to complain of the negoci- 
ations that were opened ; for otherwise he would 
have overthrown the Niirnbergers and their Burger- 
meister ‘ with his gold chain round his neck and his 
battle-mace in his hand.’ At the same time another 
notorious band had collected under the command of 
the Friedingers in Hohenkriihn (in the Hegau), 
originally against Kaufbeuern, to avenge the affront 
offered to a nobleman who had sued in vain to the 
fair daughter of acitizen: afterwards they became a 
mere gang of robbers, who made the country unsafe ; 
so that the Swabian league at length stirred itself 
against them, and the emperor himself sent out his 
best men, the Weckauf (Wake up) of Austria, and 
the Burlebaus,—at whose shots, as the historical bal- 
lad says, * the mountain tottered, the rocks were rent, 
and the walls riven, till the knights fled, their people 
surrendered, and the castle was razed to the ground.’ 


| call the Swiss to their aid. 





But there was also many a castle in Bayaria, Swabia, 


The insecurity of the roads and highways was greater 
than ever; even poor travelling scholars who begged 
their way along, were set upon and tortured to make 


| them give up their miserable pittance. * Good luck 


to us, my dear comrades,’ cried Giétz to a pack of 
wolves which he saw fall upon a flock of sheep, 
*good luck to us all and everywhere.’ He took it 
for a good omen.” 

This disorganization pervaded every class of 
society ; it was equally conspicuous in the cities 
and the rural districts. The peasants of the 
Swiss mountains, who had won a glorious inde- 
pendence, raised the courage and character of 
their order throughout Europe :— 

“The example of the Swiss was very seducing to 
the south of Germany. In the country round 
Schleistadt, in Alsatia, a society of discontented 
citizens and peasants, the existence and proceedings 
of which were shrouded in the profoundest secrecy, 
was formed as early as the year 1493. ‘T'raversing 
almost impassable ways, they met at night on solitary 
mountains, and swore never in future to pay any tax 
which was not levied with their own free consent ; to 
abolish tolls and duties,to curtail the privileges of 
the clergy, to put the Jews to death without ceremony, 
and to divide their possessions, They admitted 
new members with strange ceremonies, specially 
intended to appal traitors. Their intention was in 
the first place to seize on Schletstadt, immediately 
after to display the banner with the device of the 
peasant’s shoe, to take possession of Alsatia, and to 
But in spite of the 
fearful menaces which accompanied the admissiou 
to the society, they were betraved, dispersed, and 
punished with the utmost severity. Had the Swiss 
in 1499 understood their own advantage and not 
excited the hatred of their neighbours by their 
cruel ravages, the people along their whole frontier 
would, as contemporaries affirm, have flocked to 
join their ranks, An incident shows the thoughts 
that were afloat among the people. During the 
negotiations preceding the peace of Basle, a peasant 
appeared in the clothes gf the murdered Count of 
Fiirstenberg. ‘We are the peasants,’ said he, 
‘who punish the nobles,’ The discovery and disper- 
sion of the conspiracy above-mentiond by no means 
put an end to the Bundschuh. In the year 1502 
traces of this symbol were found at Bruchsal, from 
whence the confederates had already gained over 
the nearer places, and were extending their ramifica- 
tions into the more remote. They declared that in 
answer to an inquiry addressed to the Swiss they 
received an assurance that the Confederation would 
help the right, and risk life and limb in their cause. 
There was a tinge of religious enthusiasm in their 
notions. They were to say five Pater nosters and 
Ave Marias daily. Their war-cry was to be,*Our 
Lady !? They were to take Bruchsal, and then march 
forth and onward, ever onward, never remaining more 
than twenty-four hours in a place. The whole 
peasantry of the empire would join them, of that 
there was no doubt; all men must be brought into 
their covenant, that so the righteousness of God might 
be brought upon earth. But they were quickly over- 
powered, scattered, and their leaders punished with 
death.” 

The empire, exhausted by these disorders, 
felt the heavy exactions of the court of Rome, a 
grievous and almost intolerable burthen :— 

*In the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
were the bitterest complaints of the ruinous nature of 
the Annates. It was probably in itself the most op- 
pressive tax in the empire: occasionally a prelate, in 
order to save his subjects from it, tried to mortgage 
some lordship of his see. Diether of Isenburg was 
deposed chiefly because he was unable to fulfil the 
engagements he had entered into concerning his Pal- 
lium. ‘The more frequent the vacancies, the more 
intolerable was the exaction. In Passau, for example, 
these followed in 1482, 1486, 1490, 1500: the last- 
appointed bishop repaired to Rome in the hope of ob- 
taining some alleviation of the burthens on his see; but 
he accomplished nothing, and his long residence at 
the papal court only increased his pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The cost of a pallium for Mainz amounted 
to 20,000 gulden ; the sum was assessed on the seve- 
ral parts of the see ; the Rheingau, for example, had 





to contribute 1,000 gulden exch time. In the begin. 
ning of the sixteenth century vacancies 

three times in quick succession—1505, 1508 rh 
Jacob von Liebenstein said that his chief amine 
dying was that his country would so soon again be 
forced to pay the dues; butall appeal to the papa 
court was fruitless ; before the old tax was athens 
in, the order for a new one was issued. We May 
imagine what was the impression made by the com, 
parison of the laborious negotiations usually ne. 
sary to extract even trifling grants from the diet, ‘al 
the great difficulty with which they were collected, 
with the sums which flowed without toil or trouble tp 
Rome. They were calculated at 300,000 guider 
yearly, exclusive of the cost of law Proceedings, or 
the revenues of benefices which lapsed to the court 
of Rome. And for what purpose, men asked them. 
selves, was all this? Christendom had, nevertheless, 
lost two empires, fourteen kingdoms, and three hun. 
dred towns within a short space of time: it was con- 
tinually losing to the Turks ; if the German natio, 
were to keep these sums in its own hands and e. 
pend them itself, it would meet its hereditary foe on 
other terms, under the banners of its valiant com. 
manders. The financial relations to Rome, gener. 
ally, excited the greatest attention. It was cale. 
lated that the barefooted monks, who were not 
permitted by their rule to touch money, collected 
yearly income of 200,006 gulden; the whole body 
of mendicant friars, a million.” 


These exactions were rendered more grievous 
by the conduct of the German clergy, which, 
even writers opposed to the Reformation have 
confessed to have been scandalous in the ex. 
treme :— 


“Things had gone so far that the constitution of 
the clergy was offensive to public morals: a multitude 
of ceremonies and rules were attributed to the mer 
desire of making money; the situation of priests 
living in a state of concubinage, and burthened with 
illegitimate children, and often, spite of all purchased 
absolutions, tormented in conscience and oppressed 
with the fear that in performing the sacrifice of the 
mass they committed a deadly sin, excited mingled 
pity and contempt ; most of those who embraced the 
monastic profession had no other idea than that of 
leading a life of self-indulgence without labow. 
People saw that the clergy took from every classand 
station only what was agreeable, and avoided what 
was laborious or painful. From the knightly order, 
the prelate borrowed his brilliant company, his nv- 
merous retinue, the splendidly caparisoned horse, and 
the hawk upon his fist: with women, he shared the 
love of gorgeous chambers and trim gardens; but 
the weight of the mailed coat, the troubles of the 
household, he had the dexterity to avoid. If ama 
wishes to enjoy himself for once, says an old proverb, 
let him kill a fat fowl ; if for a year, let him take« 
wife ; but if he would live joyously all the days o 
his life, then let him turn priest. Innumerable ex- 
pressions of the same sentiment were current; the 
pampblets of that time are full of them.” 


This state of things was coincident with the 
first dawnings of popular literature in Germany, 
which thus became, from the commencemett, 
deeply tinged with the prevailing sentiments 0! 
hostility towards the clergy :— 

“In this general opposition to the prevailing state 
of things, the defects in the ecclesiastical body ar 
continually adverted to. The Schnepperer declaims 
violently against the priests, * who ride high horses, 
but will not do battle with the heathen.’ The matt 
frequent subject of derision in the Eulenspiegel i 
the common priests, with their pretty ale- wives, wel: 
groomed nags, and full larders ; they are represented 
as stupid and greedy. In Reineke too the Pape- 
meierschen—priests’ households, peopled with little 
children—play a part. The commentator is evidently 
quite in earnest; he declares, that the sins of the 
priests will be rated more highly than those of the 
laity on account of the evil example they set. 
tor Brant expresses his indignation at the prematutt 
admission into the convent before the age of reas; 
so that religious duties are performed without the 
least sentiment of devotion: he leads us intothe 
domestic life of the uncalled priests, who are at las 
in wantof the means of subsistence, while their s 
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is heavy laden with sins ; ‘for God regardeth not the 
gcrifice which is offered in sin by sinful hands.’” 

In the midst of this current of popular deri- 
the Dominican monks, as Vives happily 
“tied canisters to their own tails,” 
by adopting the cause of the miserable Pfeffer- 
corn against the greatest scholar of the age :— 

«We have already alluded to the inquisitorial 
attempts of the Dominicans of Cologne, and their 
hostility to the Jews. In the year 1508, a book 
was published by an old Rabbi, who at the age of 
fifty had abandoned his wife and child, and become 
a Christian priest. In this he accused his former 
coreligionists of the grossest errors; for example, 
adoration of the sun and moon ; but, above all, of the 
most horrible blasphemies against the Christian faith, 
which he endeavoured to prove from the Talmud. 
It was mainly on this ground that the theologians 
of Cologne urged the emperor to order the publica- 
tion of the Talmud, and gave him, at his request, 
the opinion in which they affirmed his right to 

against the Jews as heretics. The Im- 
ial Council, however, deemed it expedient to 
consult another master of Hebrew literature. They 
referred the matter to the reviver of the cabbalistic 
philosophy—Reuchlin. Reuchlin gave his opinion, 
as might be expected, in favour of the Judaical 
books. His report is a beautiful monument of pure 
dispassionate judgment and consummate sagacity. 
But these qualities were just those fitted to draw down 
the whole storm of fanatical rage upon himself. 
The Cologne theologians, irritated “to fury by 
the rejection of their proposition, which they as- 
cribed, not without reason, to the adverse opinion 
of Reuchlin, incited one of their satellites to attack 
him; he answered; they condemned his answer ; 
he rejoined, upon which they appointed a court of 
inquisition to try him. This was the first serious 
encounter of the two parties. The Dominicans hoped 
toestablish their tottering credit by a great stroke of 
authority,and tointimidate the adversaries who threat- 
ened to become dangerous to them, by the terrors 
which were at their disposal. The innovators—the 
teachers and disciples of the schools of poetry 
whom we have mentioned—were fully sensible that 
Reuchlin’s peril was their own; but their efforts 
and aspirations were checked by the consciousness 
of opposition to existing authority, and of the dubious 
position which they occupied.” 

The dispute between Reuchlin and his oppo- 
nents was finally referred to Rome ; while it 
was yet pending, there appeared that most 
biting and humorous exposure of monkish 
ignorance, the celebrated ‘ Epistola Obscurorum 
Virorum.’ This work, which is even now read 
with pleasure, professed to be a collection of the 
letters written by the Dominican delegates at 
Rome to their friends in Germany; it imitates 
most felicitously their bad Latin, their pedantic 
trifling, their extravagant credulity, their exces- 
sive arrogance, and their still more excessive 
ignorance. They produced an immense effect, 
and their prohibition by the see of Rome only 
served to stimulate curiosity to their perusal. 
We have them now open before us, and find, 
after the lapse of three centuries, that the vivid 
colouring of their caricature, and their grotesque 
delineations of the odd positions into which the 
ignorant monks are supposed to get themselves, 
render these Epistles as amusing as the works 
of Swift or Rabelais. ‘They are further valuable 
for the light they throw on the modes of educa- 
tion peculiar to this age, a subject which Ranke 
further illustrates by referring to the early life 
of Luther :— . 

“The habits and manners of that time were gene- 
tally harsh and rude, and so was his education. Lu- 
ther relates that his mother once scourged him till 
the blood came, on account of one miserable nut ; 
that his father had punished him so severely that it 
Was with great difficulty that he could get over the 
child’s terror and alienation ; at school he was flogged 

n times in one forenoon. He had to earn his 
bread by singing hymns before the doors of houses, 
and new year’s carols in the villages. Strange—that 
People should continually exalt and envy the happi- 


sion, ‘ 
expresses it, 








ness of childhood, in which the only certain foretaste 
of coming years is the feeling of the stern necessities 
of life ; in which existence is dependent on foreign 
help, and the will of another disposes of every day 
and hour with iron sway. In Luther's case, this period 
of life was full of terrors.” 

We may add, on this subject, that we have 
seen in the Royal Library of Paris a treatise on 
education belonging to this age in which the 
unlimited use of the rod is very strongly advo- 
cated, and illustrated by a plate representing a 
professor lecturing a class of boys and girls; 
the teacher is armed with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and 
the persons of his pupils, all naked to the waist, 
bear evident marks of unsparing application of 
the favoured stimulus to learning. We must, 
however, confess that some such incentive was 
necessary to force young persons to swallow the 
husks of the schoolmen, which formed the chief 
learning of the age. Thomas Aquinas then 
reigned without a rival, and it would have been 
deemed a crime to intimate a doubt of his autho- 
rity. When Luther nailed to the gates of Wit- 
tenberg, on the 31st of October 1517, his cele- 
brated ‘ Disquisition for explaining the Power 
of Indulgences,’ he did not, as is commonly 
supposed, assail the papal power—which, in 
fact, he rather sustained—but he bade defiance 
to amuch greater authority, even that of’ Thomas 
Aquinas, to whom the whole Christian world 
was submissive. 

A revolt against the papacy, existed through 
the whole reign of Maximilian, and had its com- 
mencement before his accession; the revolt 
against the religion sanctioned by the papacy 
did not assume a definite form until some time 
aiter the accession of Charles V.; unfortunately 
most English writers have confounded the two 
movements, and particularly Russell in his 
‘Modern History,’—but it is necessary to a 
right understanding: of parties to bear in mind 
that the Romish court and the Romish religious 
system were very often antagonistic principles. 
We believe that Maximilian’s greatest error was 
that after his discovery of the antagonism he did 
not endeavour to place them in presence of each 
other as hostile powers, but laboured to conciliate 
both. Ranke does but scant justice to Maximilian; 
a cotemporary, and an enemy, bears decisive 
testimony to his character. Marshal de Fleur- 
anges, whose Memoirs of this period are less 
known, or at least, less used, than they ought to 
be, says “ Ce fust dommaige de sa mort, car il 
estoit bon prince et reveilloit toute la Chresti- 
enté ; car, quand il ne pouvoit faire quelque chose, 
simonstroit le chemin aux aultres, et doibvent toutes 
gens de guerre estre marris de sa mort et feust 
trouvé a la mort du dist Empereur une chose fort 
estrange, car il avoit toute sa vie faict mener un 
coffre apres lui, et pensoit on qu'il feust plein 
d argent ou de lettres, ou de quelque autre chose 
de grande importance, et n’estoit que sa sepulture, 
ov il vouloit estre ensepulturé; et par tout ou il 
alloit, feust ce en guerre ou autre part, le faisoit 
mener, et dla fin y feust mis et y est encore.” 
Tradition has made such strange uses of this 
coffer, and so few seem to have known that it 
was a coffin, that we are a little surprised at 
Ranke’s making no reference to the circum- 
stance. 

Charles V., of Spain (grandson to Maximi- 
lian), Francis I., of France, and Henry VIII, 
of England, were candidates for the vacancy on 
the imperial throne. Henry had no chance, and 
it is doubtful whether he ever seriously enter- 
tained a hope of success. It was not so with 
Francis; he was persuaded that his large bribes 
and military demonstrations would have insured 
success :-— 

“The court already regarded the event as nearly 
certain. It is said that the king’s mother had ordered 
the jewels in which she meant to appear at the coro- 
nation, ‘The ambition of her son took a higher flight. 








When the English ambassador asked him whether it 
was his serious intention, if he became emperor, to 
take any active measures as to the long-talked of 
Turkish war, he solemnly assured him, laying his 
hand on his heart, that in three years he would 
either not be alive, or be in Constantinople.” 

The circumstances connected with the election 
of Charles V., who obtained all the votes of the 
electoral college, deserve to be detailed :— 

“ Tow strange a mixture of the most heterogeneous 
motives combined to bring about the election of 
Charles V.! Pecuniary bribes (it is not te be de- 
nied) to a large amount, both to the princes, among 
whom were even Treves and Duke John of Saxony, 
and to their dependents and councillors ; the conces- 
sion of new privileges; family alliances, near or re- 
mote, which either already existed, or were now con- 
cluded, or contracted for the future: on the other 
hand, some degree of dread of the army of the 
Swabian league which was still in the field and in the 
pay of Austria ; and, lastly, antipathy to the stranger, 
in spite of his still more profuse offers of money ; at- 
tachment to the house which had already given 
several emperors to Germany and which enjoyed 
traditional respect; the dangers attending every 
other course; the expectation of good results from 
that pursued ; in short, a mixture of purely personal 
considerations and of sincere regard for the public 
weal! Among the various influences which deter- 
mined the event, we must not omit to add that of 
luck. On the very day, nay the very hour, of elec- 
tion, an event took place in Lower Saxony, which, 
had it occurred earlier, might easily have rendered the 
issue once more doubtful, and have revived the hopes 
of the French party. The cavalry of Gueldres had 
at length joined Duke Henry of Liineburg, who had 
set out without delay to seek in the field the plunder- 
laden army of his cousins. He came up with this 
near Soltau on the Haide, and began the attack with- 
out waiting for his infantry. His strength lay in his 
cavalry, which rushed up to the enemy's artillery and 
took it, then broke the lines of the infantry, partly 
mercenaries, who took to flight and threw their arms 
into the sand: animated by this success, the conquer- 
ing troop then made a violent attack on the squadron 
of Calenberg horse. Here they met with a gallant 
resistance; Duke Eric of Calenberg, distinguishable 
by his white plume, forced his way into their ranks; 
but, in spite of his bravery, the Liineburgers over- 
powered him by thfeir numbers, and gained a complete 
victory. Eric himself, his brother William, and a 
hundred and twenty knights, were made prisoners by 
the partisans of the King of France. But since, as 
we have observed, the election of the emperor was 
concluded on the same day, this victory was utterly 
fruitless. The victors were now compelled to avoid 
all connexion with France, while the vanquished found 
favour and assistance from the commissioners of 
Charles V. at Augsburg.” 

Luther's public controversy with Eck ; the ill- 
considered declaration of the Vatican in favour 
of the latter, and the prejudice of the new 
emperor in favour of Spanish and Italian coun- 
sellors, hurried onward the explosion of religious 
difference, which under any circumstances could 
not long have been delayed. Charles appears 
to have expected that Luther would have been 
overwhelmed by the host of authorities arrayed 
against him. ‘The diet of Worms in 1521, was 
a singular example of persons of the highest in- 
tellectual qualifications engaging in a dispute 
without having previously agreed upon the stan- 
dard by which controversy was to be decided. 
The Schoolmen and Theologians, were deemed 
by the papal party the sole authorities in all 
learning, human and divine; Luther had set 
all these authorities at defiance, and his friends, 
the German princes, knew little, and cared less, 
about the dialectic distinctions which the church- 
men valued as the very consummation of human 
intelligence :— 

“It is remarkable how different was the impres- 
sion which Luther made upon those present. The 
Spaniards of high rank, who had always spoken 
of him with aversion and contempt, who had been 
seen to take a book of Luther’s or Hutten’s from a 
book-stall, tear it in pieces and trample it in the 
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mire, thought the monk imbecile. A Venetian, 
who was otherwise perfectly impartial, remarks, 
that Luther showed himself neither very learned 
nor remarkably wise, nor even irreproachable in 
his life, and that he had not answered to the ex- 
pectations conceived of him. It is easy to imagine 
what was Alexander’s judgment of him. But even 
the emperor had received a similar impression: 
‘That man,’ said he, * will never make a heretic of 
me.’ The next day (19th of April) he announced 
to the states of the empire in a declaration written 
in French and with his own hand, his determination 
to maintain the faith which had been held by his 
predecessors, orthodox emperors and catholic kings. 
In that word he included all that had been estab- 
lished by councils, and especially that of Constance. 
To this he would devote his whole power, body and 
soul. After the expressions of obstinacy which they 
had yesterday heard from Luther, he felt remorse that 
he had spared him se long, and would now proceed 
against him as against an avowed heretic. Hecalled 
upon the princes to act in the same spirit, according 
to their duty and their promises. Luther had, on the 
contrary, completely satisfied his own countrymen. 
The hardy warriors were delighted with his undaunted 
courage ; the veteran George of Frundsperg clapped 
him on the shoulder, encouragingly, as he went in; 
the brave Erich of Brunswick sent him a silver 
tankard of Eimbeck beer through all the press of the 
ussembly. At going outa voice was heard to exclaim, 
‘ Blessed is the mother of such a man!’ Even the 
cautious and thoughtful Frederic was satistied with 
his professor: * Oh,’ said he to Spalatin in the even- 
ing, in his own chamber, * how well did Doctor Mar- 
tinus speak before the emperor and states!’ He 
was particularly delighted at the ease and ability 
with which Luther had repeated his German declara- 
tion in Latin. From this time, the princes rivalled 


each other in the frequency of their visits to him. 
‘If you be right, Sir Doctor,’ said Landgrave Philip 
of Hessen, after a few jocose words, which Luther 
gently rebuked with a smile,‘may God help you.’ 
Luther had already been told, that if his enemies 
burned him, they must burn all the German princes 


with him. Their latent sympathy was aroused and 
set in motion by the emperor’s peremptory manifesto, 
so foreign to all the forms of the empire. A paper 
was found in his apartments on which were written 
the words, ‘ Woe to the land whose king is a child !” 
A declaration of open hostility was fixed on the town- 
hall, on the part of four hundred allied knights against 
the Romanists, and especially against the Archbishop 
of Mainz, for trampling under foot honour and divine 
justice. They had sworn not to abandon the upright 
Luther. ‘I am ill at writing,’ said the author of this 
proclamation; ‘but I mean a great mischief, with 
$000 foot soldiers at my back. Bundschuh, Bund- 
schuh, Bundschuh!’ This seemed to announce a 
combination between the knights and the peasants to 
protect Luther against hisenemies. In fact, the cour- 
tiers did not feel perfectly at ease, when they saw 
themselves thus unarmed and defenceless, in the 
midst of a warlike nation in a state of violent 
excitement and agitated by conflicting passions.” 

The result of this diet was to bring the princi- 
ples of the Germanic reformation fairly into 
the field. Here then we may conveniently break 
off, and defer to another article the consideration 
of the issue, which had now for the first time 
been openly joined. 





The Early English Metrical Romances of Per- 
ceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and Degrevant. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell. Published for the 
Camden Society. 

Amona the manuscripts at Lincoln Cathedral, 

there is one consisting of more than 300 leaves, 

written about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and containing a curious and miscellaneous 
collection of hymns, songs, prayers, disserta- 
tions, medical recipes, and metrical romances. 

From this source, the editor has obtained the 

first and second tales; while the third and fourth 

are derived from manuscripts at Cambridge. 
The first romance, that of Perceval, appears 
to have been popular from a very early period. 

It was slaedie written by Chrestien de Troyes, 





but, although several copies exist in manuscript, 
this Anglo-Norman romance has never been 
published. It is probable that more than one 
English version was made of it—or more pro- 
bably, of those portions which were thought to 
be most attractive—for Chaucer, in his rhyme 
of Syr Thopas, alludes to Perceval in a way that 
shows his history was familiar to the hearers. 
The version, in the present volume, seems to 
belong to a rather later period, or may be the 
old version modernized, and certainly provin- 
cialized, in the process of oral transmission. 

Perceval is the nephew of King Arthur, and 
brought up by his mother “ in the wilde woode,” 
from whence he proceeds to King Arthur's cowt, 
clad in goat skins, and there excites much merri- 
ment by his ignorance of everything belonging 
to civilized life. Thesimilarity of his adventures 
with those of Peredur, ab Efrawe, together with 
the circumstance of his being designated “ of 
Wales,” has induced some antiquaries to assign 
a Welch origin to the story. This opinion seems 
to Mr. Halliwell “too evident an absurdity to 
need refutation.”” When, however, weremember 
that King Arthur is always represented as dwell- 
ing on the borders of Wales, that his chief 
knights bear Welch names, and that either in 
Bretagne or in Wales,—countries inhabited by 
the same race, and speaking to the present day 
almost the same language,—every tradition 
respecting Arthur and his knights may be found, 
we think there would be no great absurdity in 
believing that Chrestien de Troyes derived the 
outline at least of his romance from a Welch or 
Breton source. 

In the original romance, the adventures of 
Perceval are connected with the search for the 
San Graal, that holy vessel of an entire emerald, 
which was only tobe beheld by the pure-hearted. 
In the abridged version before us, no allusion 
is made to th. San Graal; but the young hero, 
after several redoubtable actions, brings home his 
mother, and he, and his lady, live happily 
together, until eventually he goes into the Holy 
Land, and there dies. 

The next romance, Sir Isumbras, is already 
well known to the reader of our early metrical 
tales, from the epitome given by the late Mr. 
Ellis, in his ‘Specimens.’ This tale was very 
popular. It was printed early in the 16th cen- 
tury ; and at the beginning of the 17th the story 
of ‘“‘worthie Sir Isumbras” is represented as 
being equally the delight of “the olde wives,” 
as Robin Hood, and Clym of the Clough. 

Sir Eglamour has also been epitomized by 
Mr. Ellis. It is a stirring tale of battle, and 
adventure by field and flood; and the prowess 
of the knight in his three perilous encounters 
must have greatly delighted the hearers. The 
poverty of invention which characterizes the 
early English tales is strongly marked in the 
two before us. In both the incident occurs, 
which we meet with in the Arabian Nights, of a 
griffin, attracted by a scarlet mantle, carrying 
away an infant that was wrapt in it. In Sir 
Isumbras, too, we have,—as in “la bonne 
Florence de Rome,’’ and Chaucer’s tale of 
Custance, the story of his wife, who falls into the 
hands of a “ Soudan,” becoming queen of a 
large kingdom, and relieving her husband, as a 
pilgrim; while in Sir Eglamour we have that most 
hackneyed of romance incidents, a lady with her 
infant put to sea in an open boat, and after 
enduring many hardships, at length finding 
friends and home. 

The fourth romance, Sir Degrevant, is now for 
the first time printed. The hero is a noble 
knight, well endowed with every qualification 
that could attract attention—fond of the harp 
and gittern, passionately fond of hunting and 
hawking—although the writer tells us, he always 
heard mass first—and withal a gallant fighter. 





It happened that there was an earl, equally fon 
of hunting, who dwelt near, and he Most up. 
chivalrously took the opportunity of this knighy 
absence, “to brake his parkes,” kill his <4 
and ruin his husbandmen. Sir Degrevant, bein, 
informed of this, returned home, and sent : 
letter of rémonstrance to the earl. The ear! 
however, paid little attention to it, and declare 
in King Cambyses’ vein, that he would do the 
like again. The knight therefore determined, 
meet him, and a fierce battle ensued, which 
ended in the discomfiture of the earl. 

“‘Tlere endyth the furst fyt, 

Ilowe say ye? will ye any more of hit” 

The earl now went home—ate his supper— 
and told his wife of his misadventure. On the 
morrow Sir Degrevant rides up to the castle and 
“axes” if any one there will undertake “ three 
courses of war, wyth hym and twelve knights,” 
The earl, unable to go in person, sent his wife 
and daughter, and the latter began scolding the 
knight, more after the fashion of Maid Malkin, 
than of an earl’s daughter. The knight, hoy. 
ever, took it very patiently, and then fell des. 
perately in love with her. He, however, con- 
tinued his hostility to the father. 

He hunted his forest 

With bernys full bolde, 

His deep ditches he drew, 

His white swannes he slew,” 
and scarcely left him a fish in the river. He 
now made his squire his confidant, and told hin 
he would sooner have the lady, “ thanne alle 
the gold in the reyne.” Sir Degrevant and his 
squire gain admittance unknown into the castle, 
and see the “ gay damisel” going to mass; and 
afterwards he met her and her maiden in the 
orchard, when she threatened to have him hung 
as athief. Sir Degrevant now coaxes the maid, 
who, after having shown him an unsuspected 
way out, so urges his suit with her mistress, that 
she consents to see him. 

The description of the lady’s bower, and of 
the good cheer she provides for him, are certainly 
curious. Although we doubt whether the writer 
knew much of courtly manners, on_ points of 
dress and food and furniture he could scarcely 
err. The lady’s bower was adorned with a gilded 
roof, and archangels “of rede golde”; there 
were ‘square windows of glas,” carvings round 
about, and the floor was polished, and hada 
carpet. Among the furniture is mentioned “an 
horologe,”’ with bells to chime the hours. The 
lady orders her maid to light a fire “in the 
chymeney,” and to bring a basin and ewer with 
rosewater, on a golden salver, and “ towels of 
Eylyssham,” that they might wash their hands 
before eating. In describing this sumptuous 
supper, the rhymer puts forth all his powers 
There was brawn, that favourite dish of our 
forefathers, ‘ panemayn,” plovers, rabbits, phea- 
sants, and curlews, and abundance besides, but 
all with plenty of spice ; and there was Vernage, 
and Crete, and Malmsey wines. With such good 
cheer, no wonder Sir Degrevant was a frequent 
visitor. At length one night, the clear shining 
of the moon discovered Sir Degrevant and his 
esquire, as they were returning, to a “ proude 
forester,” and the earl’s minstrel. The minstrel 
held his peace (for “mynstryles shuld be 
curtays”) ; but the rude forester told all. The 
earl now caused a“ buschement” to be set; but 
the usual good fortune of the knight attended 
him. He killed the steward, the butler, the chief 
squire, the marshal of the hall, and half the 
earl’s menye. In great anger, the earl nov 
charges his daughter with being the cause of all 
this mischief, and when she avows her love for 
Sir Degrevant, he threatens to kill her. The 
tale halts lamentably towards the conclusion. 
The earl all on a sudden relents, and agrees 
his daughter’s marriage. A rich emperor give 
the bride “at the kirke dore,”—the feast, we att 
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for a fortnight—while there were 

a aon, and mynstralles had “ grete 
Gi and riche robes of palle.”” 

As specimens of the tales said and sung at 

fairs and festivals during the 15th century, per- 

haps rather earlier, these metrical romances are 


curious; but we must again repeat, that, as ex- 
hibitions of the manners and feelings of the 
higher classes, their value is small. W hat those 
manners really were, Froissart, r¢ tower, and 
Chaucer show us; and certainly their valiant 
knights and their high born ladies present a very 


different character to those before us. We are 
glad to find the Camden Society is devoting its 
attention to the publication of some of our Anglo- 
Normanromances. These will supply interesting 
traits of the character and manners of the higher 
classes, for most of them were written at the 
command and for the express amusement of 


the knight and the high born lady. 





Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands Jours tenus 
a Clermont, en 1665-6. Paris, Porquet; Lon- 
don, Bossange & Co. 

Les Grand Jours, which, scarcely two centuries 
0, excited such hopes and fears, are now al- 

most forgotten. It is a remarkable fact, that an 

institution which brought about a prompt and 
complete change in manners, and annihilated 
the last remains of feudal power, has scarce been 
mentioned by historians who have devoted page 
after page to sieges and battles. Les Grands 

Jours are registered in two lines of the grave 

President Hénault’s history: Voltaire, in his 

Sitcle de Louis XIV., does not mention their 

existence. 

Les Grands Jours were a sort of extraordinary 
assizes, held by judges chosen and deputed by 
the king, and sent with almost unlimited powers 
into the distant provinces, to judge civil and cri- 
minal cases. These officers were somewhat ana- 
logous to the Missi Dominici, sent by the French 
kings of the first and second races, to examine 
into the conduct of the provincial dukes and 
counts, and to reform the abuses of their govern- 
ment. 

In 1665 the licence of war, both civil and fo- 
reign, which had devastated France for thirty 
years, the marauding habits of the armed nobles, 
the absence of unity in the administration, and 
the total want of roads and of means of reaching 
and punishing the guilty, reduced the laws to a 
dead letter, and introduced numerous abuses 
into all departments of government. ‘The in- 
habitants of Auvergne, a province very remote 
from the central government, were peculiarly 
exposed to every species of vexatious oppression 
and violence on the part of the nobles, and found 
no protection in the authority of the law, as the 
judges, on most occasions, acted with the nobles 
against the oppressed. 

When this misgovernment had reached its 
culminating point, and the evil appeared beyond 
remedy, Louis XIV. resolved to interfere. He 
sent Les Grands Joursinto Auvergne, where they 
my salutary terror. The most guilty fled ; 
and if they thus escaped the extreme penalty of 
the law, they at least marked their sense of its 
efliciency and justice. Several executions, and 
more convictions for contumacy, at last checked 
the unparalleled disorders. 

The rarity of these special assizes, and the pomp 
and circumstance attending them, rendered them 
most solemn and imposing. Of the seven Grands 
Jours held in Auvergne, those of 1665-6 were 
the most remarkable for the length of their du- 
ration, the number and importance of the 
cases, and the rank of the persons who figured at 
the trials, 

Above 12,000 causes appear to have been 
brought forward, and a multitude of civil and 
criminal cases were judged and disposed of; the 


most influential families of Auvergne, by birth, 
rank, and fortune, were among the accused. 

Considerable light is thrown by the Mémoires 
de Fléchier upon the manners of the 17th cen- 
tury generally, as well as upon the institution of 
Les Grands Jours. 

In 1665, Fléchier, then thirty-three years of age, 
and already well known as a preacher, went to 
Clermont in the capacity of tutor to Louis Urbain 
Lefevre de Caumartin, who subsequently became 
Intendant of Finance and Councillor of State. 
The father, Louis Francois Lefevre Caumartin, 
Master of Requests, held the seals, and was one 
of the sixteen Conseillers du Parlement de Paris 
sent to Clermont. The jurisdiction of the court 
extended over the Haute and Basse Auvergne, 
the Bourbonnais, the Nivernois, the Forez, the 
Beaujolais, the Haute and Basse Marche, the 
Berri, and the Pays de Combrailles. In the 
latter district, the most iniquitous system of ac- 
tual personal slavery existed, which was only 
finally abolished by the Revolution. The pea- 
sants were “ de serve condition, de mainmorte et 
de suyte.” Even if they fled from their pro- 
vince, servitude attached to their persons. 
Fléchier’s noble nature revolted against rights 
and customs so repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. His position as tutor gave him every op- 
puaey of seeing and judging what passed; and 

e appears to have keptadaily journal. The MS., 
when compared with autographs of Fléchier, 
is not written in his own hand, but evidently 
belongs to the beginning of the 18th century: 
it was formerly in the possession of M. Tiollier, 
conseiller of the court of Riom, who took great 
interest in everything connected with the history 


of Auvergne; and it subsequently passed into | 


the hands of an advocate at Clermont. In spite 
of this uncertainty, the editor, M. Gonod, keeper 
of the library at Clermont, entertains no doubt 
of its authenticity. It is evidently the work al- 
luded to in the‘ Biographie Universelle’, where the 
author of Fléchier’s life states, that so little im- 
portance was attached to this obscure work, ‘La 
Relation d’un Voyage en Auvergne,’ that it was 
not printed in the collection of Fléchier’s works. 
But we quite agree with M. Gonod’s estimate 
of the Memoir, which, even setting aside its 
merits of style and composition, is one of the 
most interesting books of the time, owing to 
the curious facts it reveals. The clergy and 
aristocracy appear in such dark colours, guilty 
of such atrocious and revolting crimes, and the 
prevailing ignorance and superstition are so extra- 
ordinary, that every page gives the reader fresh 
cause to congratulate himself that he is no longer 
exposed to the abuses and miseries of a time 
and a government which can only be regretted 
by those who live in happy ignorance of history. 

M. Gonod gives a picturesque and faithful 
account, drawn from authentic documents, of 
the arrival of the court at Clermont, and the 
excitement produced by it. ‘The proceedings 
were opened, as a matter of course, by a high 
massin the cathedral on Sunday. On Monday, M. 
Talon, the president, pronounced a long and 
learned discourse, with remarkable eloquence ; 
after which, the officers (prévéts) took the field, 
and such was the el panic, that even the 
most innocent fled to the mountains; the few 
who remained endeavouring to repair the mis- 
chief they had done by becoming suppliants in- 
stead of tyrants of the poor. 

The proceedings of the judges appear to have 
been extremely summary and arbitrary. The 
houses of the guilty and contumacious were 
razed to the ground within fifteen days: scarce 
any time was given to the accused for their 


defence. The judges could easily gratify any 
personal pique or revenge against the best 
families in the province. All letters of grace 





conceded within 20 years were declared null 


and void. Their powers appear to have ex- 
ceeded those exercised by any other court of 
justice. 

The seizure and imprisonment of the Vicomte 
de la Mothe Canillac, the first victim, inspired 
the liveliest terror. He appears to have been 
the least guilty of a family, very powerful in 
the province, on account of its rank and wealth, 
and notorious for its crimes. And, indeed, so 
convinced was he of his own innocence, as to 
neglect some allusions, made apparently in joke, 
to the Grands Jours, and to entertain no fear of 
any inquiry into his former conduct. His real 
crime would appear to have been, his attach- 
ment to the party of the Prince de Condé, during 
the civil wars of the Fronde. M. de la Mothe 
gave 5,000 crowns to a gentleman of the name of 
d’Orsonette, to raise troops for the Prince. At 
the appointed time, neither troops nor money 
were forthcoming, and high words ensued: M. 
de la Mothe afterwards met M. d’Orsonette, 
the former accompanied by fifteen, the latter by 
about five of his servants, The advantage of 
numbers being on the side of M. de la Mothe, 
M. d’Orsonette fled, and a running fight took 
place, in which d’Orsonette was wounded, and 
one of his men, a falconer, was killed. This 
was the subject of accusation, but the name 
of Canillac, and the fact of his having borne 
arms against the King, were doubtless the true 
causes of his arrest and subsequent execution. 

Madame de la Mothe Canillac and her daugh- 
ter, achild of eleven or twelve, threw themselves 
| daily at the feet of the judges, and, with tears in 
| their eyes, implored mercy for the accused. At 
| length, M. Caumartin, after a conference with the 
otherjudges, agreed tograntletters of grace to her 
husband, provided a confession were made. Not- 
withstanding this promise, the cause of M. de 
la Mothe came on for judgment on the 23rd of 
October. He was condemned to death on his 
own confession, and was executed four hours 
afterwards, in spite of the letters of grace. 

Many points besides the letters of grace might 
have been alleged in his favour: he was clearly 
ill-used, nay, almost robbed, by a man of far 
inferior rank, whom he had selected and trusted 
as a friend; and the duel and attack could not 
be considered as a crime, when judged in the 
spirit of those times. An odd circumstance is, 
that d’Orsonette was by far the more infamous of 
the two, and was accused by his own father of 
the murder of his brother, and cf an attempted 
parricide, besides a hundred other crimes. The 
witnesses against de la Mothe were men who had 
been in the galleys for various crimes. 

While all the world was preparing to witness 
the execution, Fléchier and his friends tried to 
divert their minds by a walk: the whole con- 
versation, however, turned on the subject of ex- 
ecutions, and they passed in review the ferocity 
of Biron, the weakness of Montmorency de Boute- 
ville, the firmness of Cinq-Mars, the gravity of 
De Thou, the piety of Montmorency, &c. When 
they had ceased to talk of those great historical 
examples, one of the company related the story 
of a man executed at Chalons some years before, 
which we will lay before our readers in Fléchier’s 
own words :— 

This man having quarrelled with his uncle, paid him 
a visit, and coolly pistolled him. The most ferocious 
passions in him wore the most placid air, though they 
were no less mischievous on that account: his were 
tranquil furies, and he did without noise, and in per- 
fectly cold blood, what others could only perform 
when urged by intemperate heat. When arrested, 
he offered no resistance, and did not choose to for- 
feit his character for gravity of demeanour by flight, 
although it was in his power. He was brought before 
the court and condemned to death : listened to the 
sentence, and related it to his fellow-prisoners with 
perfect composure, just as a man relates a history, in 
which he is in nowise concerned. He was advised to 
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appeal to the Parliament: but considered it useless, 
and thought that the appeal from one court to an- 
other tended to bring law and justice into contempt. 
Nevertheless, he went to Paris, under the guidance 
rather than the guard of one man. They journeyed 
peaceably together, and the criminal went with the 
most perfect good faith to prison. The president, De 
Thou, asked him if he hadknown his uncle? to which 
he replied, with the utmost simplicity, that he had. 
Had he not killed him ? he answered, Yes. Hereupon, 
the president dismissed him, and the prisoner returned 
to gaol, perfectly satisfied with having told the truth 
and finished this affair. After the sentence was thus 
confirmed, he was sent back to Chalons, or rather he 
went quietly back of his own accord singing all the 
way. On reaching the gaol; he greeted the inmates, 
telling them that the prisoners of Paris were the 
happiest people in the world, that they were admi- 
rably treated, and lived better in the Chatelet than 
in the best houses of Champagne; moreover that he 
had had the honour of speaking to the chief magis- 
trate of Paris, who was an excellent fellow,and did not 
trouble the prisoners with impertinent questions, nor 
waste any precious time :—in short, he praised every 
one connected with the court for their civility and 
dispatch of business. All the satisfaction he could 
possibly expect was given him at Chalons; his sen- 
tence was read, which he heard with as tranquil a 
mind as if it had been a ballad, and ate as good a 
dinner as usual. He had no need of a confessor, 
but was quite capable of giving him good advice, 
and perfectly disposed to die like a Christian; he went 
to the block without trembling, begging that he 
might not be tied; as he considered a cart to be an 
useless ceremony he walked to the scaffold, ascended 
it without emotion, and having observed that it was 
customary to sing prayers for those who died by the 
hand of justice, he chaunted them with a louder voice 
than the rest. He then bound himself and died with 
the utmost fortitude. 

This man cannot be suspected of vanity, but 
must have held the doctrine of that philosopher, 
who argued that there must be a pleasure in 
dying, and that the separation of the soul from 
the body is effected by a gentle tickling which 
touches our senses agreeably. 

But besides these grave criminal cases, some 
amusing civil ones occasionally occur. A monk 
is caught who, having laid aside his cowl, played 
the gallant among the ladies with some distine- 
tion. Mons. Talon seems, for once, to have 
been in a good humow, and after giving 
a very ludicrous description of the beau in his 
blue yust-au-corps, condemned him to lay aside 
his gay clothes, and to resume the cowl. The 
perruque and the blue just-au-corps were taken 
from him in the face of the audience, and the 
monk bade adieu to every lady present. 

There is, however, a far severer and more 
determined reformer than even Mons. Talon, 
and that is Madame Talon, his mother. She 
had scarcely arrived in Clermont before she 
undertook to regulate the police, and to revise 
all the taxation of the town. She determined 
that the tradesmen should not profit by the 
influx of visitors in Clermont, and had all the 
weights and measures brought for her inspection. 
She discovered that they were deficient, and all 
Clermont soon knew that the pound, instead of 
being sixteen ounces as it was everywhere else, 
contained only thirteen or at most fourteen. 
The commotion and disturbance created by this 
discovery may well be imagined. No one called 
upon her without being initiated into the whole 
controversy. She weighed with her own scales 
every article which was brought to the house, 
and the tradesmen from fear of the power and 
authority of the son, andthe anger of the mother, 
patiently endured the severe laws imposed on 
them. 

This first reform was merely an essay of her 
skill; she determined to establish committees of 
ladies in every parish, for the better regulation 
of charity andthe relief of the poor. They met in 
a large hall, and as soon as the ladies were seated, 





the curé attempted to open the proceedings with 


a few words of exhortation, but was immediately 
put down by Madame Talon, who made a speech 
after her own fashion. The poor curé subse- 
quently proposed to elect one of the party to 
act as superior of the dames de la charité, under 
the title of “servant of the poor.” Madame 
Talon interrupted him, saying that all these 
affectations of humility were unknown at Paris, 
and that it was absurd to waste their time in such 
trifling; that these appearances of modesty were 
a mere cover for pride; and that the pope was 
not at all more humble from calling himself the 
servant of the servants of God, &c. She then 
gave several excellent reasons for calling the 
lady elected to the post of honour the superior 
and not the servant, the best being that it was 
according to the custom of Paris. After a long 
sitting, in which the ladies seem to have been 
much bored, and all the poor curé’s suggestions 
rejected by the unanswerable argument of their 
being contrary to the custom established at Paris, 
the meeting broke up. 

Madame Talon next turned her attention to 
convents, over all of which she assumed the rights 
of an abbess. Her first exploit was against those 
of the Hétel Dieu. The founders of this hospital 
for the relief of the poor, had left a sum for the 
maintenance of certain nuns, and for building 
a sufficient house to lodge them. These nuns 
appeared to have taken more care of themselves 
than of the poor, and rooms were built for their 
accommodation which the founder had intended 
for the destitute sick; in short, the charity was 
neglected for their own individual profit, and the 
number of the nuns far exceeded that of the 
poor. Madame Talon remedied all these evils, 
and walled up an unnecessary door in their 
convent, 

The Ursulines then engaged the attention of 
this indefatigable reformer, and were compelled 
to get up at four o’clock in the morning, chant 
several offices, instruct young people, and wear 
a leathern girdle instead of a worsted one: the 
several other religious orders also underwent 
strict examination and reform. It was lucky 
that while Les Grands Jours were producing 
their fruits in regulating the police, relieving 
the oppressed, and re-establishing ecclesiastical 
discipline, a woman should be found to reform 
the manners of the nuns, and to introduce 
sanctity into the convents. Of course Madame 
Talon, like all reformers, had her enemies, who 
murmured at her good works. Some said she 
ought first to reform her own head-dress, which 
seems to have been a very extraordinary one— 
her cap rising and falling with the agitation of 
talking. But for a further account of this intoler- 
able meddling woman, as well as for many amus- 
ing pictures of manners, gossiping flirtations, 
and love stories, we would refer our readers to 
Fléchier’s admirable ‘Mémoires sur les Grands 
Jours.’ 





Notes and Sketches of New South Wales, during 
a Residence in that Colony from 1839 to 
1844. By Mrs. Charles Meredith. Murray. 

Tuisunpretending little book—one of the autumn 

issues of Mr. Murray’s Colonial Library—has, by 

rare mischance, been hidden under the heavy and 
dull ware with which that season is apt to burden 


our Library Table. But Mrs. Meredith’s sense 
and sprightliness were sure to bring her to light, 
and we now welcome her as a New Year’s guest. 
As Miss Twamley, she was known for a writer 
of elegant poetry, and picturesque botanical 
works [see Athen. Nos. 454, 455, 464]. Here 
she takes a pleasant place among the company 
of travellers who bid fair to beat rougher men 
out of the field. In fact, Woman’s testimony 
with regard to settlement in a new country—is, 





as Mrs. Mary Clavers well knows—after its 


kind, as valuable as Her Master’s—often mor 
amusing. Emergencies, whimsical combinations, 
all that relates to the home, come especially 
within the province of her observation,  {f 
she be good humoured, as well as observant 
(which, for the settler’s sake, we trust she is) 
not only may she give a charm to life in the 
wilderness, but a reality to distant friends, by 
her miniature touches of life, and descriptions 
of scenes overlooked by the Man in his wide 
range of view, and often, as to finish, not within 
the grasp of his more powerful but coarser hand 
Thus, Mrs. Meredith's book is the very thing to 
read with or after Mr. Rowcroft’s. A great part 
of her experiences refer to a more civilized dis. 
trict than Squampash Flats: but we should 
prefer, for our savage selves, life in the bush to 
life near Sydney, judging from the impression 
her details have made on us. To be sure, “« 
the country” has its little drawbacks. We vit 
confine ourselves to the aborigines, here graphi- 
cally sketched, and to the pages which Mrs, 
Meredith has devoted to their customs, sayings, 
and costumes, if costume that can be called 
which begins with undressing, and is finished off 
with touches of pipe-clay :— : 

“The natives I saw at Bathurst were less ugly and 
better proportioned than I expected ; the men bei 
far superior to the women, though none of them are 
tall or largely made ; six feet is a most extraordinary 
size among them. The sable picaninnies were naked, 
long-armed, large-stomached, little bodies, giving 
one the idea of a new sort of spider; I never had 
seen a black child before, and did not see enough of 
them to familiarize me with the novelty. Several of 
the men knew Mr. Meredith, and whilst I was one 
day making some purchases in a store, one of them 
accosted him at the door, pointing at the same time 
tome. ‘Lady there, that Gin ’long o’ you?—Ay, 
Ay? *Yes, that’s my Gin.” ‘Ay, Ay? Then 
somewhat banteringly, ‘ Bel you got Gin (you have 
n> Gin) ; poor fellow you—you no Gin!’ A ‘ poor 
fellow’ meaning a bachelor, and the possession of a 
wife, among them, being in fact equivalent to keep- 
ing a servant, as the unfortunate Gins perform all the 
labour. * * Severe personal chastisement is among 
the lesser grievances of the poor Gins. One day Mr 
Meredith saw one of them crying most bitterly, and 
asked what was the matter. She replied, that she 
was going to get a beating because she had acciden- 
tally broken her husband’s ‘pyook’ (pipe). Mr. 
Meredith directly went to the fellow, and tried to dit 
suade him from his brutal purpose ; but in vain, un- 
less another pyook were given him, on which condi- 
tton he would let her off. Unfortunately there was 
not one to be procured; and notwithstanding all my 
husband's persuasions, and his representations to the 
black tyrant of thesimple fact, that even ifhe killed his 
wife,that would not make him a new pipe, he remained 
doggedly sulky, and the next pee the poor Gin 
appeared with her arm broken, from the cruel beating 
he had given her with a thick stick. Such instances 
are of frequent occurrence. * * The natives pay 
great respect to old age ; that and valour comprising 
the only distinctions of rank allowed among them. 
The best fighting-man is the chief or head of his tribe, 
and in case of his death, the next best takes his place, 
ani inherits his wives. ‘The other warriors and the 
old men form a sort of council, which is convened as 
occasion demands, when peace, war, and all other 
points of importance are discussed and decided upon. 
A man named Hougong was some time chief of 8 
Maneroo tribe, and another, called Jimmy the Rover, 
was second-best man. Jimmy mortally hated Hou- 
gong, but contrived to conceal his animosity under 
the mask of extreme friendliness, which, as his chief 
was no doubt as great an adept at hypocrisy as him- 
self, was of little consequence. One day Jimmy 
went to a stock-keeper in the neighbourhood, to pro 
pose that he should ask them both to go duck-shoot 
ing, and requesting the loan of two guns, one of which 
should be loaded with ball for himself, the other with 
powder only, for Hougong. ‘Well, meand Hougong 
go out look for duck, ay, ay. Bel make-a-light duck! 
—Den me pialla Hougong—* Good many time you 
want fight along 0’ me ; now fight, like it white man, 
along 0’ musket.” Well, me pialla—‘ You shoo 
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time.” Well, that fellow shoot. “Ah! you 
‘tupid fellow, bel hit it!” Den me shoot! directly 
tumble down Hougong!’ Which notable speech, 
rendered into English, would be, * Well, I and Hou- 
gong shall then go and look for ducks. Ay, ay—we 
don't see any ducks. Then I say to Hougong, “ You 
have wanted to fight me many times; let us fight 
yow, like white men, with muskets.” Well, i say, 
«You shoot first.” He shoots.— Ah, you stupid 
fellow, you did not hit me!” Then I shoot, and 
Hougong falls dead!* Shortly after the failure of 
this most treacherous and cold-blooded scheme of 
murder (for of course he was refused the guns) 
Jimmy heard that Hougong was dead. Great were 
the lamentations raised for their brave chief by his 
tribe, and most vehement and vociferous of all were 
the howlings and groanings of Jimmy the Rover. 
A friend of Mr. Meredith’s, who was present at part 
ofthe mourning, found Jimmy full of public woe and 
private exultation, venting the latter in theatrical 
asides to those in his confidence, during the impetu- 
ous outpourings of his tumultuous stage-effect grief, 
beginning at the top of his voice, and howling most 
hideously down its whole gamut, more like the yelling 
of a discontented dog than any other vocal perfor- 
mance I am acquainted with. ‘Oh! oh! oh! oh! 
Qo0-00-00-00-ah [Cabou (big) rogue that fellow 
Hougong!] Oh! oh! oh! oh! Oo, 00, 00-00. [Now 
he dead, directly me maan (take) his Gins!] Oh! 
oh! and Da Capo.” 


The American “ Yes, Sir,”’ so amusingly com- | 


by Mr. Dickens, is not wi its | aged 
memorated y » is not without its honour and civility, and gave a grand corrobbory on 


prototype among this less sophisticated popu- 
lation :-— 


“The various expression conveyed by the peculiar 
‘Ay, ay,’ so constantly used by the natives in speak- 
ing, is perfectly indescribable. It is used doubtfully, 
positively, interrogatively, or responsively, as the 
case may be, and contains in itself a whole vocabulary 
of meanings, which a hundred times the number of 
words could not convey in writing. Suppose you 
inquire of a native if he have seen such and such a 
person pass, as he has gone that way :—* Ay, ay,’ 
(interrogatively.) * Yes, a tall man.’ * Ay, ay’ 
(thoughtfully). ‘A tall man, with great whiskers.’ 
‘ Ay, ay (positively). Good way up cobbra, cabou 
grasse ; ay, ay’ (corroboratively). ‘Good way up 
cobbra,’ means * head high up ;’ grasse is used to ex- 
press hair, beard, or moustache ; and cabou means 
great deal, or very much. The aborigines wear no 
beards themselves, but a friend of ours, who had cul- 
tivated a most patriarchal growth of that commodity, 
excited great awe and admiration among them. * * 
The aboriginal songs which I have heard are far 


ftom unpleasing in sound, and some have consider- | 


able melody, with much more tune and variety than 
those of the New Zealanders, which surprised me, as 
the latter people are so immeasurably superior to the 
natives of New South Wales in everything else. 
The words which the latter sing usually celebrate 
some great feast, nearly all being about eating. One 
(translated) runs nearly thus :—* Eat great deal; eat, 
fat, eat: eat again, plenty to eat! eat more yet; eat, 
eat, eat!’ &e. &e.; and this is sung to a rather 
plaintive, pretty air! Another song consists of a like | 
repetition of * Wind blow, blow; wind blow,’ &c. ; | 
the air being really pretty. The events celebrated 

by these songs are seldom of a very dignified descrip- 

tion. On one occasion a bullock-driver, known to 

some of a tribe, got drunk, fought his companions, | 
and had a black eye, which occurrence was imme- | 
diately immortalized by his black friends in a ditty, 

of which the burden, chiefly English, was * Black- 

eye, black-eye,’ with repetitions endless, the remainder 

being in their own language. * * Most of the natives 

are shrewd and clever mimics; one learned to waltz | 
very correctly in a few minutes ; and the slightest | 
peculiarity of face or figure never escapes their | 
observation, so that in speaking of any person you 
know, although his name be not mentioned, their 
accurate impersonation of his gait, expression of 
countenance, or any oddity of manner, is so complete 
as to leave no doubt of the identity. Their fondness 
for portions of European clothing is well known, and 
Ihave heard of many amusing instances of its dis- 
play. One Wellington boot was sometimes worn, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel, and 
Seat was the pride and grandeur of him who could 











button his upper man in a dress-coat, that alone 
being considered an ample costume. Other gar- 
ments were subjected to various modes of wearing, 
for which they were never intended, legs being 
inserted where arms should be, and vice versé. * * 
A tolerable idea of their ‘manners and customs’ 
may be formed from an occurrence which took place 
within Mr. Meredith’s knowledge. An intimation 
being given by a neighbouring tribe to that settled 
near Goulburn, that they would kill a certain old 
man among the latter, a council was held forthwith 
on the subject, and means discussed how this indig- 
nity should be prevented ; when, after much delibe- 
ration, the eldersand fighting men decided on a most 
strange and horrible expedient, being that the old 
man’s own son should kill him then, and so deprive 
their foes of the pleasure! The young man imme- 
diately rose, took two spears, and gave his miserable 
old father his death-wound as he sat, unconscious of 
any harm, by his fire, although it was some hours 
before he expired ; his son meanwhile tending him 
with the utmost care and affection. After his death 
his son and the whole tribe mourned and howled 
over him several days; and then, taking their wea- 
pons they set forth to go and kill as many as they 
could of the other tribe, to avenge the death of the 
old man. They were very successful, leaving several 
of their foes dead; but the police magistrate of 
Goulburn, annoyed by their fightings, threatened 
them with punishment, which caused them to set off 
in a large hody, and well armed, on a peaceful visit 
to the Bathurst tribe, who received them with all 


the occasion, inviting the strangers to see them 
dance. * * A native one day was wistfully eyeing a 
snug pig-sty, where the fat grunting inmates were 
awaiting their supper, which was being cracked ina 
mill by a convict servant ; doubtless their idle and 
obese condition must have seemed to him the ne plus 
ultra of luxury, for he thus feelingly apostrophized the 
pigs: ‘Ay, ay, budgeree fellow you! sit in gunyon 
all day—white fellow grind for you!’ (Ay,ay, you "re 
a lucky fellow, can lie in a house all day, whilst a 
white man grinds for you!) The word * gunyon,’ or 
house, they apply to everything that seems appro- 
priated to contain any article. My husband hada 
silver pipe-case for the pocket, and they used to say 
his pyook had a ‘gunyon all along of himself’ A 
dog-kennel would be § gunyon “long of dingo,’ &e.” 

Here we close an exhibition well nigh as 
peculiar, though not quite so poetical, as that of 
the Ojibbeways. 


Diaries and Correspondence of the Eari of 


Edited by his Grandson, the 
Vols. IIT. and 1V. 

{Second Notice.]} 
We confined our attention last week to the 
portions of Lord Malmesbury’s correspondence 
connected with his negotiations for the unfor- 
tunate marriage between the Prince and Princess 
of Wales; we shall now turn to his unsuccessful 
attempts to negotiate a peace with the French 
Directory in 1796 and 1797, dwelling only on 
those points that tend to throw light on what 
may be regarded as cotemporary history. From 
the general tenor of the correspondence, it is 
easy to see that Pitt had never forgotten the old 
rivalry between himself and Lord Grenville, 
whom he had forced to accept a peerage, because 
he had reason to believe that George III. held 
him in reserve as a ministerial leader of the 
House of Commons should Pitt too often act the 
part of “viceroy” over his sovereign. Malmes- 
bury was Pitt’s choice, and from him he had 
clear instructions to put an end to the war, if 
fair and honourable conditions of peace could 
be obtained; Lord Grenville, on the other hand, 
was resolute for the continuance of the war, and 
his exultation at every symptom of failure in 
the negotiations is very Jightly disguised. 
The mission to Paris in 1796 is destitute of 
interest; the Directory had no wish for peace, 
and sought nothing more than a decent pretext 
for the continuance of hostilities. But the failure 
of Hoche’s expedition to Ireland, the victory 


Malmesbury. 
third Earl. 





obtained by the British fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
and the jealousy of the rising fame of Buona- 
parte felt by older generals and statesmen, 
changed the feelings of the French diplomatists. 


| It is rather amusing to find, that the first diffi- 


culty which arose was the use of the title of 
king of France by the English monarch ; the 
French protested against it with all the energy 
of vehement republicans, and the English 
minister referred the matter to the consideration 
of his cabinet. Canning treated the matter as 
a joke, but Lord Grenville regarded it in a more 
serious light, and talked about demanding an 
equivalent. Canning’s reasons for wishing to 
terminate the war, are thus stated :— 

“It will be a rica between us and our enemy of 
pulsation on their side, and vapulation on ours, For 
my part, I adjourn my objects of honour and hap- 
piness for this country beyond the grave of our 
military and political consequence, which you are 
now digging at Lisle. I believe in our resurrection, 
and find my only comfort in it. But though I 
preach peace thus violently, do not imagine that I 
am ready to take any that you may offer, I think 
it clear, from the conferences that have yet passed, 
and from so much of the instructions of the French 
Plenipotentiaries as has yet been made known to 
you, that there is no objection on their part to our 
stripping their Allies, provided we do it with decency 
and moderation, and one of the characteristics is, 
that so as they get something they care not much 
from whom. Give us then something to show as an 
acquisition—but remember (this is all that I intended 
by my shabby declamation two pages ago), that what 
may be very splendid as an acquisition, would be 
very insufficient as a cause of quarrel. We can 
break off upon nothing but what will rouse us from 
sleep and stupidity into a new life and action, what 
‘ will create a soul under the ribs of death!*—for we 
are now soulless and spiritless ; and what would do 
this, except the defence of Portugal (I believe that 
would) or the preservation of our integrity (our en- 
tireness, 1 would say), I know not. All beyond this 
we shall like to have, but we never shall fight for it. 
I am persuaded, however, that we may yet have a 
good deal without fighting.” 

Pitt's views of the political horizon were 
equally gloomy, but were more cautiously ex- 
pressed. But the fate of the negotiations de- 
pended not upon the ministers at Lisle, but upon 
the Directory at Paris, which was, on the point 
of a crisis, decisive both of the internal and 
external policy of France. Lord Malmesbury 
had strong hopes that the party favourable to 
peace would prevail; he wrote to Mr. Pitt :— 

“ If I were compelled to give an opinion, I should 
say that the French will give way in the present 
instance, and that on the return of their messenger 
from Paris the Negociation will be resumed on grounds 
not very different from those originally proposed ; as 
I myself am fully persuaded that its fate must be 
determined by the turn things take at Paris, and not 
by any effect I can produce here. I hope I have 
not judged improperly in endeavouring to convey 
strong and decided sentiments in temperate and even 
civil language. If we are sent away abruptly, the 
contrast will be the more striking, and if the business 
proceeds, it certainly may be brought to account.” 

The dissonance between the views of Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Pitt appears to have been as 
great as that between the warand peace parties in 
the French Directory. This occasioned great per- 
plexity to Lord Malmesbury, and he wrote the 
following remarkable letter to Mr. Canning :— 

“You must have perceived that the instructions 
and opinions I get from the Minister under whose 
orders I am bound to act, accord so little with the 
sentiments and intentions I heard expressed by the 
Minister with whom I wish to act, that I am placed 
in avery disagreeable dilemma. If I do not con- 
form to my instructions, am guilty of diplomatic 
mutiny ; if I do strictly, and up to the letter of them, 
Iam guilty of what is worse, by lending myself to 
promote a measure I think essentially wrong. It 
was under this impression that I brought forward in 
my other private letter to you, the alternative of 
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resignation of office or resignation of opinion. Let 
me now explain these words: I will abandon, 
readily and cheerfully, my opinion, as long as we are 
all travelling to the same place, and not quarrel 
about which is the best road ; but if we turn back, 
or alter the object in view, the case changes; I ought 
to give way, and I certainly will on every point which 
does not materially affect the principle on which we 
started ; but I cannot give up the principle itself, so 
long as peace—to be procured on the terms and in 
the way it wasso kindly and confidentially explained 
to me—is our end, I will shrink from no difficulties, 
repine at no privations, but steadily persevere in 
pursuit of my object, till either it is attained or de- 
monstrated to be unattainable. But if another 
opinion has been allowed to prevail—if the real end 
is to differ from the ostensible one—and if I am only 
to remain here, in order to break off the Negotiation 
creditably, and not to terminate it successfully, I then, 
instead of resigning my opinion, must resign my 
office. I should do it most reluctantly, because I 
am well aware it would create embarrassment, where 
I truly wish to give every proof of regard, attention, 
and deference ; but I must doit, since it is impossible 
for me to become instrumental to a measure I should 
condemn and reprobate from the bottom of my con- 
science. I hope, after all, I may be wrong in my 
misgivings, and that the war party in the Cabinet 
have not surprised the religion of the pacific one ;— 


that I may not be called upon to make a painful | 


exertion, but continue to proceed in this Negotiation 
with the same comfort and confidence I have always 
felt when I was acting under the directions of Mr. 
Pitt. I should, however, think I dealt unfairly if I 
did not explain myself, and declare my resolution on 
it. I leave, therefore, to your judgment to employ 


what I now communicate to youas my private friend, | 


according as circumstances may require, and at a 
time, and in a way, to exempt me from any imputa- 
tion of having acted hastily, or taken Government 
by surprise.” 

At this crisis, the Revolution of the 18th 


Fructidor gave the ascendancy to Barras and | 


the war party in Paris; the negotiations hence- 


forth were a mere form, but to the very last Pitt | 


exhibited an anxious desire to obtain peace on 
any terms that did not compromise the honour 
of Great Britain. 

The fourth volume of this collection is almost 
wholly occupied by a diary, kept by Lord 
Malmesbury during the struggle, or juggle, be- 
tween Pitt and the Addington administration. 
Lord Malmesbury was the confident of both par- 
ties, and wasin close communication with Canning 
on the Pitt side, and Lord Pelham (afterwards 
Earl of Chichester), Addington’s colleague. The 
view taken of the Union with Ireland by Pitt, 
was that he had purchased the right of governing 
Ireland from a rapacious oligarchy, and that 
Catholic emancipation was included in the 
bargain. Lord Malmesbury blames Pitt for not 
having secured the previous sanction of the King, 
and intimates that had the minister pre-occupied 
the mind of George III., he would have pre- 
vented the success of those who excited his pre- 
judices, and fixed his obstinacy in opposition to 
the measure. The secret history of the intrigue 
which prevented the completion of the Union 
on Pitt’s plan is thus related :— 

“It issupposed, and from good grounds, that about 
three months ago Lord Auckland wrote to his brother- 
in-law, the Archbishop of Canterbury, a letter, stating 
that he held it his duty to inform him, as head of the 
Church, that a measure was in contemplation, which, 
if carried into effect, would put the Church in danger; 
that it was one resolved on by the leading members 
of the Cabinet, and that he submitted it to the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment whether it would not become him, 
as Metropolitan, &c., to state this danger to the King. 
Lord Auckland recommended secresy as to himself. 
The Archbishop consulted, they say (though of this 
he was certain), the Bishop of London and Primate 
of Ireland, and they both agreed that it was his duty 
to speak to the King. If this be fact, Lord Auck- 
land made a mockery of religion, and rendered it 
subservient to the most selfish political ends.” 

It comes out now that the King had strong 


symptoms of a fresh attack of that malady, from 
which indeed he was never wholly free, and 
hence his opposition to the Catholics exhibited 
that tenacity of adherence to one idea which is 
characteristic of disordered intellect. This 
appears to be the conclusion to which the follow- 
ing anecdotes point :— 

“The King on Monday, after having remained 
many hours without speaking, at last towards the 
evening, came to himself, and said,‘ I am better now, 
but I will remain true to the Church.’ This leaves 
little doubt as to the idea uppermost in his mind; 
and the physicians do not scruple to say, that 
although His Majesty certainly had a bad cold, and 
would, under all circumstances, have been ill, yet 
that the hurry and vexation of all that has passed 
was the cause of his mental illness ; which if it had 
shewn itself at all, would certainly not have declared 
itself so violently, or been of a nature to cause any 
alarm, had not these events taken place. Justas the 
King was taken ill, in 1788, he said, after the last 
Levée he held in the closet, to Lord Thurlow and the 
Duke of Leeds, on the first advising him to take care 
of himself, and return to Windsor,—‘ You then, too, 
my Lord Thurlow, forsake me, and suppose me ill 
beyond recovery; but whatever you and Mr. Pitt 
may think or feel, J that am born a Gentleman shall 
never lay my head on my last pillow in peace and 
quiet, as longas I remember the loss of my American 
Colonies.’ I had this fact from the Duke of Leeds, 
who was present ; and it describes precisely the state 





of the King’s mind at that moment, as does what he 
| said on Monday,—‘ I will remain true to the Church,’ 
| —shew beyond a question, the object uppermost in it 
| now, and the goad in each case of his delirium.” 

| There is little interest in the petty intrigues 
| that led to the formation of the Addington 
| ministry. Addington professed to take office as 
| a mere locum tenens for Pitt, but soon endea- 
| voured to make himself a permanent premier. 
| Pitt was neither willing to be excluded from 
power, nor to resume office without being able 


to carry those measures to which he had pub- 
licly pledged himself as just and necessary, and 
on the policy of which he felt much stronger 
conviction than he had ever expressed. The 
Addington administration sunk more from its 
own weakness than from the assaults of its 


adversaries. Pitt, Fox, and the Grenvilles 
indeed aided in its overthrow, but as Wyndham 
once remarked “its own heaviness, if left alone, 
would have sunk it through the floor of the 
House of Commons.” The return of Pitt to 
office was marked by an open breach between 
him and the Grenvilles, who were opposed to 
his abandonment of the Catholic question, and 
still more to his violation of an implied pro- 
mise to include Fox in his administration. Lord 
Malmesbury’s account of the matter is designed 
to vindicate Pitt, but to our thinking made worse 
by the attempted defence :— 


“William Elliot was called out by Wyndham, 
and on his return after dinner, when we were alone, 
he lamented sincerely the exclusion of Fox. Fox, 
he said, had contributed more than half to overthrow 
Addington, and his talents were such as claimed a 
high place in the Cabinet. There was, he confessed, 
no specific pledge anywhere ; but whatever the Gren- 
villes might do, he did not think they could accept 
Office ; he himself, and those he was connected with, 
(Lord Fitzwilliam, &c.) certainly would not. I 
asked if, no pledge, where was the forfeit? Did he 
recollect what Fox's conduct had been? Was he 
not aware of what had happened? Did he expect 
the King’s ready assent to admit Fox to a share in 
his councils ? could it be expected ? though he, and 
perhaps myself knew, that a great deal of Fox's 
language and conduct was to be attributed to personal 
disappointment, and to the influence of his followers ; 
and that, being on the same level with him, we might 
understand it. Yet could it be supposed that the 
King, placed at the distance he was from Fox, and 
to whom all Fox's words and actions had been aggra- 
vated by the very man (Pitt) who now named him 
as qualified for Office, could distinguish or admit 
this? And although I agreed with him, that it was 








to be lamented that all the abilities of the country 
could not be united under the same Government 
such a critical moment, yet I really did not think 
what had passed a cause of surprise or anger; and 
that I was in confident hopes Fox would recollect all 
this (I was sure he would if left to himself); ang 
instead of returning to violent opposition, I flattered 
myself he would follow what I was persuaded was 
the bent of his own temper and disposition; and by 
supporting Government for a while out of Office, re. 
cover the King’s good opinion, and thus qualify him. 
self for Office. That such conduct, assisted by Pitt 
(when Minister), would infallibly succeed, and in g 
very short time, that broad and extensive union of abi. 
lities, so devoutly to be wished for, might be brought 
about. Elliot assented in part to this, and almost for 
the first time in his life, (after he had made up an 
opinion, or received one from Wyndham, and it was 
evidently from him it came,) was somewhat inclined 
to recede, and think me not wrong. The result in 
my mind of what I heard, was, that the Grenville 
had, for the purposes of opposition, formed closer 
connexions with Fox than they were aware ; and 
that what Pitt said, when he called their ‘idea of 
acting together for the purpose of turning Addington 
out, and not for coming in together, delusive,’ now 
proves to be strictly true.” 


There is a subsequent observation made by 
Lord Malmesbury, to which we are disposed to 
allow greater weight :— 

“It is not, perhaps, a very false mode of reasoning 
on this event, to suppose that the Grenville party, 
now united by means of Tom Grenville with Fox, 
think it a better calculation, as far as relates to per- 
manent power and office, to wait till a new reign, 
That this (but I trust they are mistaken) is drawing 
towards its close ; and that under the next, connected 
as they are with Fox, they shall be able to act with 
much more pre-eminence, than while this lasts, since 
they feel the King cannot like them, and that at 
best they must be subordinate to Pitt; and this 
emancipation from Pitt, strange as it may seem, has, 
I have for many years perceived, been the ruling wish 
in Lord Grenville’s mind. He now throws off the 
mask, and he does it more confidently, as being con 
nected with a strong party; and any idea of past 
obligation, or consanguinity with Pitt, has no effect 
onhim. The French proverb is here verified—t Un 
bon ami vaut mieux que trois mauvais parents.’” 

Wehave stated that the disorder of the King’s 
intellects extended to the seasons when no sus- 
picion of his illness was entertained by the 
nation. We quote a proof of the fact :— 

“ Mrs. Harcourt confirmed all Lady Uxbridge had 
told me —that the King was apparently quite well 
when speaking te his Ministers, or those who kept 
him in a little awe ; but that towards his family and 
dependents his language was incoherent and harsh, 
quite unlike his usual character (Mrs. Harcourt here 
quoted a similar case in her own mother). She said 
Symonds did not possess, in any degree, the talents 
required to lead the mind from wandering to steadi- 
ness; that in the King’s two former illnesses, this 
had been most ably managed by the Willises, who 
had this faculty to a wonderful degree, and were men 
of the world, who saw Ministers, and knew what the 
King ought to do; that the not suffering them to be 
called in, was an unpardonable proof of folly (not to 
say worse) in Addington, and now it was impossible, 
since the King’s aversion for them was rooted ; that 
Pitt judged ill in leaving the sole disposal of the 
Household to the King—that this sort of power i 
his present weak and, of course, suspicious state of 
mind, had been exercised by him most improperly ; 
he had dismissed and turned away, and made capri- 
cious changes everywhere, from the Lord Chamber- 
lain to the grooms and footmen ; he had turned away 
the Queen’s favourite coachman, made footmen 
grooms, and ‘ vice versa’ ; and what was still worse, 
because more notorious, had removed Lords of the 
Bedchamber without a shadow of reason ; that all 
this afflicted the Royal Family beyond measure ; the 
Queen was ill and cross, the Princesses low, dep 
and quite sinking under it ; and that, unless meas 
could be found to place some very strong-minded 
temperate person about the King, he would either 
commit some extravagance, or he would by violent 
exercise and carelessness, injure his health, and bring 
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illness. I asked where such a man did 
ei existed. She said none she knew of: 
that Smart, when alive, had some authority over him ; 
that John Willis (the clergyman) also had acquired 
it, but in a different way; the first obtained it from 
and high opinion, the other from fear. That 


as was always the case, cunning and art kept pace in 
the King’s character with his suspicion and misgiv- 


ings, and that he was become so very acute that 
nothing escaped him.” ‘ 

‘The following anecdote contains some new 
ang curious information :— 

“Canning in the evening from ten to half-past 
eleven; I had not seen him for a long while ; his 
Jeanings entirely with Fox and the Grenvilles, and 

i to think Pitt might have done more with the 
King,and should not have closed at the first audience. 
Pitt on coming from it immediately sent him (Can- 
ning) to Lord Grenville, and Granville Leveson to 
Fox, to acquaint them with what had passed. Lord 
Grenville said it was what he expected, and did not 
hesitate in saying he could not now take Office. Fox, 
either more cautious, or more moderate, expressed 
no surprise, anger, or disappointment, said, ‘I am 
myself too old to care now about Office, but I have 
many friends who for years have followed me, and 
whom I shall advise now to join Government, and I 
trust Pitt can give them places.’ When the two 
employés returned to Pitt, he testified (and I think 
very justly) great anger at Lord Grenville’s behaviour, 
and great pleasure at Fox’s. He immediately 
desired Granville Leveson to say how ready he was 
tocomply with Fox's wishes, and that he hoped to see 
him next morning (Tuesday, May 8th). To this 
Fox readily assented. Canning, in the mean while, 
went to Grey (considering him as the chief person to 
whom Fox alluded): but he found that, previous to 
his seeing him, he and Fox’s other friends had had a 
meeting, and unanimously decided not to take Office 
without For; and they contrived to place this in such 
alight to Fox, that he excused himself from seeing 
Pitt next morning; and the whole ended in Pitt’s 
being left to form an Administration (as he has done) 
from amongst his own personal friends.” 

Among the strange incidents to which the 
mutual dislike of the King and the Prince of 
Wales gave rise, the following may be deemed 
worthy of preservation :— 

“Mrs. Harcourt at Park-place—full of anxiety 
about the issue of the sort of contest prevailing 
between the King and Prince, relative to Princess 
Charlotte. The King wants her established at 
Windsor, and educated as a Queen, that is to be. 
The Prince, from opposition feelings and advisers, 
demurs; Mrs. Harcourt insists that the King is so 
bent on it, that if it does not take place it will make 
him ill. That two factions pulled the Prince differ- 
ent ways—Ladies Moira, Hutchinson, and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert were for his ceding the child to the King 
—the Duke of Clarence and Devonshire House most 
Violent against it, and the Prince ever inclines to the 
faction he saw last. In the Devonshire House cabal, 
Lady Melbourne and Mrs. Fox act conspicuous 
parts, so that the alternative for our future Queen 
seems to be whether Mrs. Fox or Mrs. Fitzherbert 
shall have the ascendancy !” 

We shall conclude our extracts with Lord 
Malmesbury’s character of Canning ; it is drawn 
with impartiality and discrimination :— 

“Canning spoke as if the choice of Cabinet places 
was to be at his refusal, and declared with a threat, 
that he never would sit in the same Cabinet with 
Addington. Canning possesses the peculiar talent of 
justifying ably and forcibly all he does, or wishes to 
be done, and that so rapidly and so eloquently, 
that it is very difficult not to be carried away by what 
@ says. He is unquestionably very clever, very 
esential to Government; but he is hardly yet a 
Statesman, and his dangerous habit of quizzing, 
(which he cannot restrain,) would be most unpopular 
in any department which required pliancy, tact, or 
conciliatory behaviour. He is honourable and honest, 
with a dash of the Irishman, and all his plans and 
ideas of governing would partake of this, and might 

as dangerous in practice as he makes them appear 
plausible by the eloquent way in which he expresses 

He is right, however, quite right about Lord 
th. Canning may be safely trusted, for, I 





repeat it, he is honourable and honest, and if ‘Pitt | 


had not forced him in his hot-house of partiality and 
engouement (for it amounted to that), but had left 
him to ripen gradually. and allowed him, in the early 
part of his political life, which began only eleven 
years ago, to experience some hardships, or even 
contradictions, his mind would have taken a better 
bend; but, spoiled as he has been—feared and 
wanted as he finds himself—no place is now high 
enough for him; his ambition rises beyond this 
visible diurnal sphere, and I fear he may lose many 
real and cordial friends, for uncertain political con- 
nexions.” 

The Letters and Diaries of Lord Malmesbury 
will maintain his character as an able diplo- 
matist, but at the same time, they show him to 
have been deficient in the higher qualities of 
statesmanship. His motives of action rose no 
higher than the temporary exigencies of party ; 
he looked upon the caprices of the King as more 
important than any of the great interests of the 
nation. In none of his papers do we find any 
recognition of high —- ; everything is 
narrow and conventional. e was, however, a 
very fair representative of the system which 
“ogpee for statesmanship in his days, and as such 

is -writings must always possess historical 
importance. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Rodenhurst, or the Church and the Manor, by E.. M.S. 
—We do not know how better to convey an idea 
of this fiction, than by saying that it reminds us, to 
a certain degree, of * Rookwood’—Turpin’s ride being 
thrown out of the comparison. The power put 
forth, though less in quantity, takes a like direction ; 
the style of ‘Rodenhurst’ is turgid, like that of its 
prototype ; there is the same disregard of probability 
in both. That probability is not always necessary 
to keep attention occupied, we have Capt. Marryat’s 
harlequinades in amusing proof; we might cite, too, 
that stock-piece of the’ modern stage, ‘ The Hunch- 
back,’ in which it is plausibly averred that excellent 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles did not know what he meant 
himself, or how the main intrigue was capable of 
solution. In itssmaller way, ‘ Rodenhurst’ will keep 
the readers it once gets—though they cannot prove 
the doings of its heroine to be natural, and though 
they must confess that for a notorious idiot “ Silly 
Jemmy” is the most direct in his purposes, and the 
most successful in their issue, of any of the actors in 
the melodrama. There is an old hall, and a family 
property—an heiress sibyl, whose birth is under a 
cloud, and who wanders through London and the 
country, with very nearly as primitive an indepen- 
dence as the lady with “the bright gold ring on her 
wand,” in Moore’s Irish Melody; and a villanous 
usurper, who begins to knit his brows and to gnash 
his teeth in the first chapter—and must end, as was 
to be foreseen, in the foam at the mouth, and frenzy 
of death by poison; with proper allowance of heroes, 
deliverers, coiners, retainers, &c. Further, as * Roden- 
hurst’ is a tale of the last century, its author, while 
in London, tries to bring us into company with 
Wilkes, Churchill, Hogarth, and other celebrities of 
the time: nay, flies at game no less high than 
Horace Walpole’s nolke-jumskoi! But he is hap- 
pier in his arrangement of scenes and his descrip- 
tions of scenery, than in sketches of character. Lest 
we should be accused of having overlooked “the 
Church,” let us add, that the unscrupulous Dr. 
Croxall is one of the actors therein ; that sketches of 
Blackburne and Hoadley are also attempted ; and 
that the web of mystery and suspense and adven- 
ture is complicated by the presence of a Catholic 
priest, under peril of his life, from the penal laws of 
that charitable time. There is enough in ‘ Roden- 
hurst’ to make us encourage E. M. 8S. to try again; 
reminding him that force and feeling alike lie in 
simplicity. 

Ephemerides ; or Occasional Recreations at the Sea 
Port Town of Tant-Perd-Tant-Paye, by R. M. Hoven- 
den. —A series of light essays and quotations, 
anent manners French and English. At a long dis- 
tance, it is an attempt to follow in the steps of “The 
Doctor.” But the author is not Southey, and if he 
were, the thing were not worth doing over again. 





‘Literary eccentricities are only pardonable when ac- 


companied with great talent—and then only pardon- 
able, for they can never be other or more than ex- 
trinsic to the merit of the production. The book, 
however, is not altogether taken up with trifling— 
but some grave themes are treated in a grave style; 
and we may say that in them the writer appears to 
most advantage. We give him this piece of informa- 
tion for his good, and we hope that he has the sense 
to benefit by it. 

The French in Rheinstadt, a Romance of the Day, 
by J. Nisbett.—Politics in verse, in the shape of a 
narrative poem, and a rhymed remonstrance. The 
writer has a strong antipathy against the French, 
and much sympathy for the Germans. The war-party 
in France fills him with alarm, and Prince de Join- 
ville’s “insolent pamphlet” is a terrible scare-crow 
to his new fledged fancy. Such themes are fitter 
for pamphlets than poems, unless they can be vented 
in popular lyrics, in defence of a worthy cause, and 
with a public mind ready to receive them. But the 
vehicle used by Mr. Nisbett is too heavy ; stanzas bor- 
rowed from Milman are unsuitable for the purpose ; 
something more direct and rapid is required. 

Knight’s Weekly Volumes.—All we can do with 
works of this class and character, is occasionally to 
report progress. Since our last notice, there has 
been added to the collection reprints of Fairfax's 
Tasso—Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare—Bird Archi+ 
tecture—The Chinese, by Davies—Dialogues on In- 
stinct—Feats of the Fiord, by Miss Martineau—The 
History of British Commerce, from ‘The Pictorial 
History of England’—History of British Manufactures 
—a volume called Rambles by Rivers, in which some 
old errors are repeated—a pleasant selection of 
Varieties, by the editor—The Camp of Refuge, the 
first of a series of Old England Novelets which we 
may hereafter examine more at length,and Sketches 
of the History of the Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land, by George L. Craik.—This last work treats 
of our literature “from the Norman Conquest to the 
accession of Elizabeth, with specimens of the prin- 
cipal writers.” All we can expect from such occa- 
sional publications, is that they should be tolerably 
accurate compilations of pre-existing authorities ; 
there is no leisure for much original research, and in 
balancing the evidence, reliance, to a great extent, 
must be placed on opinions already current and 
citations already adduced. We are not at all sur- 
prised, therefore, at Mr. Craik, describing the age 
preceding the Norman Conquest as exceedingly dark 
from its ignorance, and the cost of books as being 
enormously expensive from their scarcity. That the 
manufacture and use of books was much more ex- 
tensive than is generally supposed is clear, for instance, 
from what we are told of St. Luidger, the pupil of 
Alcuin. “ As soon,” says his biographer, “as he could 
walk and talk, he began to collect the rind and bark 
of trees, such as we use for lights, and every thing of 
the sort which he could find. And while the 
other children were playing, he used to make 
himself little books of what he gathered. And 
where he could get any fluid, he imitated those 
who wrote, and used to carry them to his nurse to 
take care of, as if they were useful books, &c.” 
These and other passages of a similar kind in both 
earlier and later periods, indicate a state of society 
in which books, reading and writing, were more 
familiar things than is generally supposed. We have 
no time, however, to dwell upon this point. Alto- 
gether, the present work is creditably executed ; 
though by no means precluding the necessity for a 
thorough revision of the whole of this part of the 
History of Letters. For one thing we much applaud 
Mr. Craik: he shows a right appreciation of the 
glorious poetry of old Chaucer. He has also mar- 
shalled, in meet array, the various opinions in favour 
either of the metrical or the rhythmical nature of 
Chaucer’s verse. The genuine poetic reader, how- 
ever, needs little aid from either theory; but in his 
silent and musing perusal, so mentally humours every 
line as unconsciously to imply both in turn, whenever 
his own musical sense may require either. Specula- 
tion avails little where the matter is dependent on 
practical enjoyment, and individual capacity to per- 
ceive and appropriate the harmonies of sense and 
sound. A habit of attention, however, to the cesura, 
will bring along with ita great reward; and it is 
desirable, that the student of our old poetry should 
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cultivate it with peculiar attention. Nor should we 
forget that the earliest form of all verse is confessedly 
accentual, and not syllabic. 
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LIBRARY OF THE LATE B. Il. BRIGHT, ESQ. 


Tue Catalogue of the projected sale of the library 
of Mr. B. H. Bright, late of Bristol, has just made 
its appearance in a volume of very nearly 400 pages 
8vo., containing between 6 and 7000 articles. The 
sale willoccupy twenty-four days, or rather, it will con- 
sist of two sales of twelve days each; and we should 
have thought that the executors would have acted 


more wisely if they had separated it into smaller por- 
tions, and had classified the books more than they 


have done. It is now one huge mass of all languages 
and all subjects, and most persons, excepting the 
booksellers, will be weary of the sale before it is 
concluded: the dealers in second-hand books, of 
course, will be the last to be tired ; and for this plain 
reason, that the more other people stay away, the 
more they will have the field to themselves. Within 
the last twenty or thirty years, the mode of pro- 
ceeding at book-auctions has been materially changed: 
few private individuals now become competitors in 
their own persons, but they usually give their com- 
missions to parties in the trade: volumes for which 
there are several commissions generally sell for their 
full value; but works that excite less interest fall 
into the hands of a few individuals at comparatively 
low prices, and thence find their way into shop-cata- 
logues, and may be bought by those who want 
them at cheaper rates than if they troubled them- 
selves to attend and bid for them at auctions, ‘The 
day is gone by when such eager purchasers as the 
Dukesof Marlborough and Devonshire, Earl Spencer, 
Sir Mark Sykes, Mr. Ileber, and others, used to be 
present at book-sales, and if they did not themselves 
bid, instructed their agents to advance, to pause, or 
to relinquish the contest. The change may be for 
the better: it is certainly better for the trade; 
and we doubt if, on the whole, it is not better for 
the owners of the libraries thus disposed of. It leads 
to great inequality in the prices produced; but if 
some works sell much lower, others sell much higher, 
and altogether, we think, full as much money is 
realized. 

Our public institutions are, however, thus placed 
in an awkward predicament—what, for instance, is 
the British Museum to doinsuchacase? In a sale 
like that which is to take place at Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son’s rooms early in March next, the authorities 
of the British Museum will be anxious to obtain 
a variety of works to fill vacancies on the shelves 
of the national library: let it take what care it 
will, its agents must be known, and when they 
are known, of course, the trade will not fail to 
make the agents pay the utmost price of every lot 
they buy. All that can well be done under such 





circumstances is for the authorities of the British | to have found out matters long before others, who at 


Museum to say, “thus far we will go, and no farther ;” 
and the effect of that arrangement will be, that the 
agents of that institution will always be compelled to 
go to the whole length of their instructions, and not 
a single cheap book will find its way into the reading- 
room, while all the cheap books will hereafter be met 
with in shop-catalogues at considerably advanced 
prices, but still, we admit, not prices beyond their 
worth, nor perhaps beyond what they would have 
realized had they been subjected to actual competi- 
tion. What we have said will, in some degree, ex- 
plain how it often happens, that when an opportunity 
seems to offer of supplying important deficiencies in 
the collections of our public libraries, they are not 
always supplied: the prices previously fixed by the 
authorities would be sufficient under ordinary circum- 
stances, but insufficient under the peculiar cireum- 
stances ; and individuals, who only want a particular 
book, are sometimes willing to give more for it,through 
the medium of a commission, than it would be ex- 
pedient for a public institution to expend, especially, 
when it has been ascertained that it isin want of many 
volumes for which a high price must in all cases be 
paid. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, we 
will now say a few words on the contents of the 
Catalogue before us. It sets out with an unusually 
long and loud flourish of trumpets, in the shape of 
an “Introductory Notice’: we were much pleased, 
however, to find that the arranger of the body of the 
volume (for such it is) has not thought it necessary 
to follow up a tone of laudation so elaborate and 
lengthy: he speaks very discreetly, in general, of the 
merits and claims of the various items of rarity, 
curiosity, and interest, and, with a few pardonable 
exceptions, avoids everything that can be brought 
under the denomination of puffing. 

The truth is, that many of the books sufficiently 
praise themselves: for such as understand the subject 
of bibliography the titles are enough; and for such 
as do not, the information is brief and satisfactory, 
and the language in which it is conveyed judicious : 
it rarely happens, even, that we are told what parti- 
cular volumes produced at sales long gone by (when 
bibliomania was in its state of dog-star delusion), in 
order to enhance the present notion of their worth ; 
nor do we recollect a single instance in which that 
eternally quoted voucher of value, the Bibliotheca 
Anglo-poetica, has been put in requisition. This is 
as it ought to be, but it is nevertheless somewhat con- 
trasted with the eight closely printed pages of praise 
of Mr. Bright and his books, by which the Catalogue 
is preceded, 

There is one point in this introduction which we 
do not understand. We are willing to give Mr. Bright 
credit for “ admirable taste and surprising knowledge,” 
though the expression may be somewhat hyperbolical ; 
but we do not know what is meant by the paragraph 
in which it is said, that the collector of this library 
“discovered, long before there was any public an- 
nouncement of the same discovery by other minds 
engaged in the same inquiries, that the person to 
whom the Sonnets of Shakspeare were addressed, 
could be no other than the Earl of Pembroke.” 
We altogether dissent from the theory: we are 
convinced that no such person was intended: we 
hold it to be the height of absurdity to maintain 
that the publisher of the Sonnets, in those aristo- 
cratic times, would dream of addressing a peer of 
the realm as “ Mr. W. H.” But whatever were 
the merits of the “discovery” (so to call it), we 
always imagined that it belonged to the late Mr. 
Boaden, who, about fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
printed anaccount of it in one of the magazines. It 
is very true that Mr. Bright claimed also to have ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, and without any ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Boaden: we give him full 
credit for this claim ; but at all events Mr. Boaden 
was the first to make it known to the world, and but 
for him the secret, such as it was, might have died 
with Mr. Bright. Besides, Mr. Boaden himself in- 
forms us, that the idea had presented itself to his 
mind as long ago as the time when Chalmers pub- 
lished his ‘Apology’ (1797), although he did not 
publish it until thirty years afterwards. Mr. Bright, 
we have no doubt, was quite ingenuous in his asser- 
tion of priority ; but we generally have little faith 
in these “ prophets after the event,” who pretend 





least deserve the praise of the earliest promy 

of their notions. In the instance before us, we hold 
it to be a question of less than little moment to whom 
the Sonnets of Shakspeare were addressed: if yp 
could decide it, the result would hardly be worth the 
ink consumed in recording the fact, though we are 
ready to give all tribute to the man who will illustrate 
or explain even the most insignificant Passage in the 
Sonnets. 

Dismissing this de land caprind dispute, we come 
to consider the portion of Mr. Bright’s library in the 
collection of which he testified his admiration of 
Shakspeare. Recollecting the many sales durin the 
last forty or fifty vears (and we are told that Mr, Bright 
was a collector from “ his schoolboy days”) at which 
the rarest impressions of Shakspeare’s Plays and 
Poems might have been procured, and recollecting 
also the “ enthusiasm in which,” we are told, “Mr. 
Bright so largely shared,” we own we are somewhat 
surprised at the poverty of his library in this depart. 
ment. It is true that he had the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
of 1596, an octavo impression of no authority, but 
where were the quartos of 1593 and 1594? Let us 
prove, by one instance only, the value of the quarto 
of 1593, 2s compared with later impressions. The 
line, 

He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth, 
is corrupted in the impression of 1594 to 

Ile cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth: 
and this variation from the copy, which Shakspeare 
himself, in all probability, saw through the press, is 
perpetuated in all the modern reprints. We do not 
deny that the edition of 1596 is “a precious little 
volume” (of only twenty-seven leaves), but it can be 
of no use in enabling us to settle the original text, 
As regards the ‘ Lucrece,’ Mr. Bright was able to 
procure a copy of the earliest edition in 1594; but 
changes were made as this poem was in the act of 
being printed, as far as we can now judge, at the 
instance of the author; and the Catalogue is a 
little deficient, in not informing us whether the copy 
is the corrected or uncorrected impression of 1594, 
Here, again, we may be excused for explaining our 
meaning by an example. In some copies, the fol- 
lowing couplet occurs :— 

And every one to rest himself betakes, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wakes; 
which was subsequently, and while the sheets were 
going through the press, corrected thus :— 

And every one to rest themselves betake, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wake; 
an evident improvement ; and, as we may fairly con. 
clude, introduced at the instance of the author. 
These would hardly be trifles in relation to a much 
inferior author; but in relation to the greatest poet 
of the world, they are important. While we are 
adverting to * Lucrece,’ we may quote the following 
contemporaneous tribute to that production, which 
we have never seen referred to :— 

Though Collatine have dearly bought 
To high renown a lasting life, 
And found, that most in vain have sought, 
To have a fair and constant wife ; 
Yet Tarquin pluck’d his glistering grape, 
And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece’ rape. 

This stanza is from Willobie’s ‘ Avisa, or the true 
Picture of a Modest Maid,’ a poem which enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity,—nearly as great as Shake 
peare’s § Lucrece’: it was first printed in the same 
year, 1594, again in 1596, and a third and fourth 
time in 1605 and 1609, Willobie did not follow the 
example of Drayton, (who paid a tribute to Shaks- 
peare on the same poem in 1594, and afterwards 
withdrew it,) for he repeated his applause of ‘Lu 
crece’ in every edition of his ‘ Avisa,’ and we cannot 
but be surprised that it has never till now been e- 
tracted. 

There is a peculiarity about the edition of Shake 
peare’s Sonnets in 1609, upon which hitherto n0 
remark has been made. It seems to have been some 
times the custom with certain printers, who flourished 
perhaps from 1530 to 1560, to ascertain from book- 
sellers how many copies of a particular work they 
would take, and to strike off those copies with 
name of each bookseller at the bottom of the title 
page. Afterwards, this practice was discontinued; 
but it at least deserves notice, that it appears to have 
been revived when G. Eld, in 1609, printed Shake 
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peare’s Sonnets, not only for T. T. (whose initials are 
found upon all the known copies), but for William 
Aspley, and for another bookseller of the name of 
John Wright, who afterwards became a voluminous 
ublisher of ballads. Accordingly, some copies of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets have this imprint: “At London. 
By G. Eld, for T.-T., and are to be solde by William 
Aspley 2’ while in other copies it runs, as in that the 
sty of the late Mr. Bright,—** At London. By 
propers} 4 Tet 
(i, Bid, for T. T., and are to be solde by John Wright, 
dwelling at Christ ‘hurch gate.” T he existing copies 
of the Sonnets are so few, that it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether any other bookseller but Thorpe, 
Aspley and Wright had impressions separately struck 
of for them, and with their names at the bottom of 
the title-page. Here we may properly notice an 
observation by Mr. Collier, in the introduction to his 
recent reprint of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, that John 
Wright was not connected as a bookseller with the 
publication of any of our great poet's works. This 
isstrictly true; but Mr. Collier seems to have forgot- 
ten that John Wright was the publisher of the old 
‘King Leir,’ in 1605, upon the same incidents as 
Shakspeare’s tragedy, three editions of which were 
called for in 1608. 

This brings us to the consideration of the early 
copies of Shakspeare’s Plays in Mr. Bright's library, 
und to express something like wonder that the “ en- 
thusiasm’’ of this wealthy collector did not carry him 
gs far as the possession of a perfect impression of the 
folio of 1623. Mr. Bright’s copy wants the title- 
page, including, of course, the invaluable portrait, 
and Ben Jonson’s verses, and isslightly defective at the 
end. His copy of the second folio, of 1652, is also 
imperfect. He had no third folio, and his fourth folio 
had the portrait and the title-page mounted. There 
isacurious point connected with the appearance of 
the first folio, which, as far as we know, has escaped 
observation, although it shows that there was an in- 
tention to issue the volume a year before it actually 
made its appearance. It was not entered for publi- 
cation on the registers of the Stationers’ Company 
until November, 1623; but a copy of it is extant, 
with the date of 1622, so that the book was then 
complete, unless we suppose that it was delayed in 
consequence of the discovery of the strange omission 
of ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ which, as most people 
interested in such matters are aware, is inserted 
without paging between the histories and the trage- 
dies, The publication may have been postponed from 
the end of 1622 to the close of 1623, in order that 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ might be added, if not in 
its right place, at all events in some part of the 
volume. 

If Mr. Bright’s library be deficient in the folios 
of Shakspeare, it is still more wanting in the 
quartos: it does not contain a single first edition of 
mrity. The Catalogue enumerates the impres- 
sions of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and *The 
Merchant of Venice,’ by Roberts, in 1600, but they 
ure of decidedly less value than the edition of the 
first by Fisher, and of the last by Heyes. In fact, 
the compiler of the Catalogue very properly does 
not term them first editions; but he makes a mistake 
when he calls * Much Ado about Nothing,’ 1600, the 
first edition, inasmuch as there was no other; it is 
the only edition in quarto. The plays of ‘Sir John 
Uldeastle’ and ‘The Puritan’ ought not to be put 
under the name of Shakspeare at all, because it is 
tow well ascertained that he did not write a line of 
them, but that they were the works of celebrated 
contemporary dramatists. Comparing this depart- 
ment of Mr. Bright's library with some others, it 
seems to us, however enthusiastic he may have been 
about Shakspeare, that it is remarkably deficient, 
and much more so we than should have expected 
ttm what is put forth in the “ Introductory Notice.” 

While upon Shakspeare, we may say a few words 
respecting rare books that incidentally more or less 
illustrate him ; and, first of Nicholson’s (not Nichols,as 
the name is accidentally misprinted in the Catalogue) 
‘Acolastus,’ quarto, 1600. Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet’ was 
first printed (though most defectively) in 1603,and first 
acted, there is little doubt, in 1602; and Mr. Bright 
has noted the following lines in * Acolastus,’ as if 

ty established that ‘Hamlet’ must have been 
‘nitten before 1600, because it is plagiarized by 
Nicholson : we ask, where is the plagiarism ? where is 
tven the resemblance ? 





Art thou a god, a man, or else a ghost ? 

Com’st thou from heaven, where bliss and solace dwell, 
Or from the airy cold-engendering coast, 

Or from the darksome dungeon-hole of hell? 
Or froin the secret chambers of the deep ? 

Or from the graves where breathless bodies sleep ? 

We suppose, but we can only suppose, that Mr. 
Bright had in his memory, and that very imperfectly, 
the address of Hamlet to the spirit of his father. 
Certainly Nicholson could have known nothing about 
it, and if there were any plagiarism at all, it must 
have been by and not from Shakspeare. ‘True it is, 
that Nicholson was a gross and shameless plagiary, 
but in this instance, he could have had no such 
original before him; and we will show that when he 
did copy, he had no remorse. Compare, for instance, 
the following couplet, with two lines not far from the 
close of ‘ Venusand Adonis :°— 

Look, how a bright star shooteth in the night, 

So fast she fled and vanish’d from my sight. 
What are Shakspeare’s words ?— 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 

So glides he in the night from Venus’s eye. 

Nothing would be easier than to multiply instances 
of Nicholson’s thefts from various authors, but an- 
other proof will be sufficient. In one place he 
exclaims— 

If on the earth there may be found a hell, 
Within my soul her several torments dwell. 


This is stolen without compunction, and almost 
verbatim, from Nash’s * Pierce Penniless,’ 1592, 
where the lines stand :— 

Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 

But in my heart her several torments dwell. 

But Nicholson was not the only author whose 
work is found in this Catalogue, who plagiarized 
from Shakspeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ although 
Mr. Bright does not seem to have been aware of the 
fact: he discovered a resemblance where none 
existed, but failed to note it where it really occurred. 
A person using the initials R. 8. (possibly the com- 
piler also of a collection of poems, called * The 
Phenix Nest,’ of which we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter) printed a poem in 1598, under the 
title of * Phillis and Flora,’ where these lines, de- 
scriptive of a horse, are met with :— 

Tlis mane thin hair'd, his neck high crested, 

Smail ear, short head, and burly breasted ; 

Straight legg’d, large thigh’d, and hollow hooved, 

All Nature’s skill in him was proved. 
Compare with them the subsequent well-remem- 
bered passage, relating to a horse, in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ :— 
Round hoof'd, short jointed, the fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 

If, therefore, Mr. Bright had been bent upon find- 
ing plagiarisms from Shakspeare among his books, he 
need not have gone far, nor have dwelt upon such a 
fanciful proof, as he supposed he had discovered in 
Nicholson’s * Acolastus,’ that * Hamlet’ was written 
before 1600. As regards the illustration of Shaks- 
peare, there is in the collection asmall volume which 
contains a remarkable mention, by name, of a par- 
ticular play, which was printed in the same year as 
the book: the name of the play is ‘ Love's Labour's 
Lost,’ and the title of the volume recording in verse 
its performance is, ‘ Alba, or the Month’s Mind of a 
Melancholy Lover,’ 12mo., 1598. The passage to 
which we refer is long, but it begins as follows:— 

* Love’s Labour Lost,’ Lonce did see, a play 
Ycleped so—so called to my pain. 
And then the author (Robert Tofte) proceeds to 
describe it, and even states the manner in which the 
actors performed :— 
Each actor play’d in cunning wise his part, 
But chiefly those entrapp'd in Cupid’s snare, &c. 
Here was a point, connected with the history of one 
of Shakspeare’s very earliest dramatic productions, 
upon which Mr. Bright might have dwelt; and, 
although it has been adverted to before, it might 
have been noticed by the compiler of the Catalogue 
as giving a peculiar value to the work in which it is 
found. 

We have hitherto confined our remarks to Shaks- 
peare and his Works, but we have yet something to 
say regarding other authors and poets, which we 
reserve for a future occasion. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Some of our readers may remember the account 
we gave in 1841 [No. 736] of the reproduction, at 
Berlin, of four pages of the Atheneum, by a process 
unknown. It may be well, however, to recal the 
circumstances tomemory. Early in October of that 
year, we received from a correspondent at Berlin, 
a reprint of four pages of the Athenaum, (which 
contained three wood-cut illustrations,) published 
in London only on the 25th of September. As we 
stated at the time,—“ The copy was so perfect a 
fac-simile, that had it reached us under any other 
circumstances, we should never have suspected that 
it had not been issued from our own office—and even 
with our attention thus specially directed to the sub- 
ject, the only difference we could discover was, that 
the impression was lighter, and that there was less 
body in the ink; from which we infer that the process 
is essentially lithographic, the impression of the ori- 
ginal page being, in the first instance, transferred by 
some means on to the surface of the stone or zine 
plate. This, however, is but a conjecture, and our 
correspondent is unable to throw light on the subject. 
In reply to our urgent request for further information, 
he thus writes: — 


** Berlin, Nov. 25. 

**Thave not ceased to exert myself to obtain the infor- 
mation you desire, but all I can collect is briefly this :-—The 
process by which these fac-simile reprints are produced, was 
discovered by a gentleman at Erfurt, and is kept a profound 
secret. Lhave since seen a copy of an Arabic MS. of the 
thirteenth century, and of a leaf of a book printed in 
1483, both of which have been produced without the slight- 
est injury to the originals, so that your Bibliomaniacs may 
despair of ever again seeing a unique copy. The parties 
in possession of the secret are about to re-publish here the 
Athen@um, and are to commence operations with the first 
number of the coming year. I have seen the draft of the 
Prospectus, in which they offer to supply the trade at the 
rate of three thalers (9s.) per annum. They will be con- 
tent too, I understand, with 300 subscribers, and from this 
fact, you may form a conjecture as to the probable cost of 
the process, which must be below what the mere paper costs 
you.” ‘ 

The copy we received was submitted by Lord 
Monteagle to the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Exchequer Bill forgeries, in proof of the 
difficulty of guarding against fraud by any mere typo- 
graphical arrangement. From that time, we heard 
no more of this wonderful discovery. We now learn 
that the discoverer was M. Baldermus, now of 
Berlin, and that the process has been communicated 
to Mr. Woods, of Barge-yard Chambers, Bucklers- 
bury. Whatever may be the results of such in- 
vention, our duty is to record the fact, and throw 
such light upon it as the state of our information 
permits. Thus we learn, that the original to be 
copied is prepared by peculiar chemical means, and 
pressed in tight contact with metallic plates, whereby 
a reversed fac-simile is obtained ; and after the me- 
tallic plates have been prepared by a second process 
(which prevents the adherence of ink on the blank 
spaces), the impression is inked up with rollers, and 
printed from in the usual manner of surface-printing. 
Eventually, the proprietors are sanguine of being able 
to print from cylindrical surfaces, and consequently 
produce an unlimited number ina shorttime. Both 
sides of a newspaper can be transferred simultane- 
ously on contiguous cylinders. Nothing can exceed 
the ease, elegance, and rapidity, of the whole opera- 
tion. The specimen worked-off for us, a page of 
L’Illustration, Journal Universel, was produced in less 
than a quarter of an hour from the first preparation, 
In fact, allowing seven or eight minutes for the absorp- 
tion of a dilute acid, the thing is done as quickly as 
two sheets of paper can be successively placed on a 
plate of zine, passed under the roller, and again with- 
drawn. Such an agent as this is, it is obvious, of 
tremendous power; if abused, it is fraught with the 
most fearful consequences ; under proper and legisla- 
tive regulation, it may become the greatest of bless- 
ings. But such an instrument most certainly must 
not be suffered to work out its own issues without 
guidance and without law, solely at the caprice and 
uncontrolled motive of self-interest. It is inconsistent 
with our present social condition, and must either 
modify or be modified by it. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Uwins keeper of the Royal Pictures, in the place of 
the late Sir Augustus Callcott, 

The Bristol Journal announces that an Academy 
of Painting is about to be established in that city— 
its object to foster and call forth native talent and 
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genius in the various branches of art, and to gratify 
the public by periodical exhibitions of paintings. A 
school of design, and prizes to reward superior merit, 
form also parts of the plan. The pecuniary diffi- 
culty, the most formidable of all, is removed in a 

, considerable degree by the munificence of a lady, as 
a contributor of no less a sum than 2,000/. 

} A letter from Hamburgh mentions that M. Cha- 
teauneuf is about to erect two of the four new post- 
offices to be built in that city; each to have a 
tower for a telegraph and clock. He is also to re- 
build St. Peter's church, in the early Gothic style, 
but it will be constructed only of brick. There is 
now an exhibition open there of the designs which 
have been sent in for rebuilding St. Nicholas’schurch, 
and among them are some, and those, says our cor- 
respondent, perhaps the best, by English archi- 
_tects. 

The Jewish Chronicle states that Baron Charles 
de Rothschild has devoted one of the salons of his 
Palazzo, at Naples, to literature and science, by fur- 
nishing it with foreign journals and periodicals, to 
which all persons having letters of introduction have 
free access. This will be considered a great boon by 
foreigners visiting Naples, as even the Journal des 
Débats is prohibited there.—A letter from Rome, 
quoted in the French papers, announces the return 
of Cardinal Mai, who had been travelling in the lega- 
tions and the north of Italy for the benefit of his 
health. It became, however, so much improved, 
that he was able to resume his favourite occupation 
of deciphering ancient manuscripts, and has brought 
with him, from the libraries of Venice and Verona, 
several hitherto unknown, which he is preparing for 
the press, with the intention of presenting copies to 
the Pope on the anniversary of the exaltation of his 
Holiness—the 9th of February. Among them is a 
commentary on the Bible, in Greek, by St. Cyril, 
four sermons by St. Augustin, and a small work, by 
Nicephorus, against the Iconoclasts. 

M. Gachard has returned to Belgium, from Spain; 
where, during a long residence at Simancas, he has 
explored the depot of Iberian records, and extracted 
largely from the documents relating to the history of 

Igium under the Spanish rule. M. Gachard is 
said to have discovered, in the private correspondence 
between the Kings of Spain and the Governors of 
the Netherlands, historical facts hitherto unknown. 

It is stated in the Morning Post that Miss Jane 
Porter has lately received from America the following 
address, accompanied by the present of a luxurious 
easy chair, richly carved and covered with crimson 
velvet:— 

New York, Oct. 28, 1844. 

Dear Madam,—The undersigned booksellers, publishers, 
and authors of the city of New York have long felt desirous 
of transmitting to you a memorial of the high and respect- 
ful admiration which they entertain for one to whose pen we 
are indebted for some of the purest and most imaginative 
productions in the wide range of English literature. As the 
authoress of Thaddeus of Warsair, the Scottish Chiefs, &e. 
your name has spread over the length and breadth of our 
Jand, and the volumes of your delightful works may be found 
gracing alike the abodes of the wealthy and the humble 
dwellings of the poor, and deservedly so, for if purity of 
sentiment, felicity of expression, and the constant inculca- 
tion of the noblest lessons of religion and morality be any 
passport to literary fame, then will the name of Miss 
Porter rank high on the list of those whom the present age 
delights to honour, and for whom coming ages will entertain 
a deep feeling of reverential esteem. Regarding you, there- 
fore, as that one among the writers of our time who first 
opened up the path that has been still further embellished 
by the kindred genius of a Scott, we take the liberty, as well 
on our own behalf, as in the name of the thousands of 
American readers to whom your charming productions have 
taught in so graceful and captivating a manner the lessons 
of true virtue, of presenting you with the accompanying tes- 
timonial of our sincere and respectful esteem. We have the 
honour to remain, dear Madam, your obedient servants, 

James HARPER, Mayor of New York. 
W. H. Appleton. 

CHARLEs 8S. Francis and Co. 

TiArPER and Brotuers. 

DANIEL APPLETON. 

8S. B. CoLiins, 

N. AUTHOURS. 

Witness to the signatures, W. Woop, of Canandaigua, 
State of New York. 

Miss Jane Porter, London. 

We perceive by the Dorsetshire papers, that a 
fire which broke out in the stables of the Dolphin 
Inn, at Ilchester, has consumed, in that building, an 
edifice of great antiquity, and made interesting by 
many historical associations. It was a residence of 
the early kings of England, more particularly of 
Richard I., who occupied it frequently. In the year 


1214, its ancient chambers witnessed the birth of 
Roger Bacon, and after the lapse of centuries, it be- 
came the residence of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. From 
a palace it had degraded to an inn; and perished at 
last by a vulgar casualty—not of its extreme old age. 

The Academy of Sciences has elected M. Va- 
lenciennes a member of the section of Zoology, 
in the room of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. The 
Academy of Fine Arts has nominated M. Te- 
nerani, sculptor, and M. Overbeck, painter, both 
of Rome, to be foreign associates of its body, 
in the room of MM. Camuccini and Thorwaldsen, and 
has also chosen M. Schnorr, of Munich,_M. Scha- 
dow, of Berlin.—M. Chelard, of Weimar,—and M. 
Castelbanco, of Rome, to be corresponding members. 
—Several Egyptian antiquities, sent by M. Brisse, 
have just arrived at the Bibliothéque du Roi.—The 
cabinet of medals has also been lately enriched with 
a fragment of Assyrian sculpture, taken from a 
monument of Nineveh, by M. Cotta; a black metal 
plate, with inscriptions in Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopian, 
and Arabic characters, presented by M. Brisse ; and 
a beautiful Sassanide cup, given by the Duke de 
Luynes ; the sword and scabbard, in gold and velvet, 
of King Childeric, found in his tomb ; and several 
other curious articles.—The Académie Frangaise has 
appointed a committee for the purpose of awarding 
its prize of 10,900f., for the best five-act tragedy or 
comedy, in verse, represented in the years from 
1834 to 1844. 

A new comet was discovered, on the 28th ult., 
near the star 15 Cygni, by M. d’Arrest, at Berlin, as 
announced by Prof. Schumacher. Mr. Hind regrets 
that, owing to the star of comparison being small, he 
cannot find its position in the principal catalogues ; 
and describes it as a faint nebulosity of about 14 
minutes diameter, much brighter towards the centre, 
and, as nearly as he could judge through the haze, 
perfectly circular in form. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE on the 31st inst. The TWO PIC-~ 
TURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the Abbey Church 
of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by M. Renoux, 
and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.—Open from Ten 
till Four. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—CHILD’S CHRO- 
MATROPE, exhibiting the most extraordinary and beautiful effects, 
is shown Daily andinthe Evenings. New Objects in Nature and Art 
for the PROTEOSCOPE. The PHYSIOSCOPE. The First Ex- 
hibition of a Series of beautiful DISSOLVING VIEWS. Dr. RYA} 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER’S varied LECTURES daily. Dr, 
RYAN also lectures on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Allthese Lectures abound in interesting Experiments. SUB- 
MARINE EXPERIMENTS by means of the DIVING BELL and 
DIVER. The HYDRO-ELECTRIC and COLOSSAL ELECTRI- 
CAL MACHINES, &c. &c.—Admission 1s., Schools Half-Price. 








FRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Mr. MITCHELL 
begs respectfully to submit a List of the Engagements which he has 
entered into, for the ensuing season of French Plays, which will com- 
mence on FRIDAY NEXT, 24th January. Mons. Lafont, of the 
Théatre de Variétés, his first appearance at this theatre—Mons. Fred. 
Lemaitre—Mons. Ravel, of the ThéAtre du Palais Royal, his first ap- 
pearance in this country—Mons. Achard and Mons. Arnal, of the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, his first = ag pence at this theatre—Madame 
Albert—Mdlle. Nathalie and Mdlle. Plessy. The Company for the 
Seasor will comprise all the established favourites of former years, in 
addition to several talented artistes, carefully selected from the 
theatres of Paris. Directrice, Mdlle. E. Forgeot. Application for 
Season Boxes and Stalls to be addressed to Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond- 
street, where a detailed prospectus of the general arrangements, and 
of the pieces which will be produced during the season, may be obtained. 

Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geocrapuicat Soctety.—Jan. 13.—G. B. Green- 
ough, Esq., in the chair.—Eight new members were 
elected, and the following papers read :— 

A letterfrom Aden, of the 8th of December, 1844, 
from Lieut. Cruttenden, on the subject of the Him- 
yaritic Inscriptions in Hadramaut, and the nature of 
the ruins still extant of the once powerful nation of 
Himyari. At Hisa Gherab, search was made for the 
last ten lines which are wanting to an interesting 
inscription upon a rock. It appeared, however, that 
the base of the mountain had been partially washed 
away, and the end of the inscription with it. Local 
circumstances seemed to prove that the spot had 
been inhabited at no very distant period. The cement 
of some of the more ancient constructions, either from 
age, from its particular nature, or the mode in which 
it had been prepared, had returned to its original 
state of lime-stone. The mountains around Hisa 
are so many extinct volcanoes, and it appears that 
volcanic action had formerly devastated what was 
once a fruitful soil. Below the mountain of Hisa, 
there are many tumuli of the ancient people, but it 
would be impossible to open them without exciting 








the animosity of the Arabs. Lieut. Cruttenden rp. 
commends the city of Kattaba as the fittest place for 
commencing discoveries, from which in a line east. 
ward, the entire range of Himyari castles that guarded 
the southern frontier would be found. Exploration 
of every kind is, however, very difficult. It js im. 
possible to make a sketch, or take an observation o; 
the sun, without being suspected by the Bedouins ot 
searching for hidden treasure, and Lieut. Cruttenden 
generally promised them all the gold he should find 
if they would only let him look at the sun in quiet 
The writer goes on to mention the various places 
where there is reason to believe that interestip 
ruins of the Himyari Empire may be found, and 
gives his opinion of the best way of getting at them, 
He says the wonders of that empire and its people 
are familiar subjects to every story-teller in Yemen, 
and the tradition of the transformation of the Beni 4q 
into apes as a punishment for their impiety, may yet 
be heard of in the serais and coffee shops of Southem 
Arabia, and yet the only answer you can get from 
an Arab, when he is questioned as to the origin of 
these ruins is, ** They are the work of the ‘ Jan’ and 
of the Kafirs, in the days of Suleiman bin Daoud,” 
The letter contained some fresh Himyaritic inscrip. 
tions to be deciphered by Mr. Forster. 

The next paper read was a ‘ Description of the 
Island of St. Mary’s, by Mr. Consul Carew Hunt. 
This paper cannot be abridged without mutilation; 
but we learn from it that the Island of St. Mary’s 
differs entirely in its geological relations from the 
other islands of the Azores, and greatly resembles 
Sicily. 

The last paper was ‘On the Freezing of Streams 
in North America,’ by Mr. C. Anderson. Thisisa 
subject of great interest in physical geography, in- 
volving the great question of central heat, as affecting 
the temperature of springs, &c. The various pheno- 
mena present apparent anomalies, which are as yet 
not satisfactorily explained : among these the forma- 
tion of “ ground grue,’”’ a species of congelation which 
commences at the bottom instead of at the surface of 
rivers, and is not only common in Siberia and North 
America, but known in the Rhone and even some 
streams of England, has given rise to various and 
conflicting opinions. 


InstituTION oF Civit, ENGINEERS.—Jan. 14— 
The President in the chair.—This was the first meet- 
ing of the session. The first paper read was‘ On the 
different Modes of Confining Railway Bars in their 
Chairs,’ by Mr. W. H. Barlow. Of the numerous 
methods which have been tried for keying the 
rails in the chairs, it would appear that the 
one now most generally practised is that of parallel 
compressed wooden keys; but even to these Mr. 
Barlow states several objections, which, in his 
opinion, counterbalance the advantage of their elasti- 
city and tendency to reassume their original dimen- 
sions when exposed in a damp atmosphere. Being 
of small dimensions, and placed just at the sur- 
face of the ballast, they decay rapidly ; they swell 
and shrink with every change of temperature, thus 
becoming loose in dry weather, and requiring constant 
driving up, which soon destroysthem. On the Mid- 
land Counties Railway, the duration of the wooden 
joint keys has not exceeded five years, and at the 
present price of compressed keys, which varies from 
8/. to 12/. per thousand, the expense of renewal 
of keys per mile, per annum, at the latter rate, 
would be 10/7. 2s. 6d. for a line with 3 feet bearings, 
and 8/. 9s. with 3 feet 8 inches bearings. Thisinduced 
Mr. Barlow to try hollow wrought-iron keys, made 
like the Russell gas tube, but of such a form as to 
bear equally against the jaw of the chair, the midile 
web of the rail, and the top and bottom flanches 
This form and substance, it has been found, gave 
great stability, held the rails firmly in their places, 
and yet possessed such elasticity as to neutralize the 
effect of the travelling of the wheels over the chairs 
and rendered the motion of the carriges smooth and 
agreeable. A number of experiments were givel, 
wherein the superiority of these keys, in their inherent 
qualities, and their cost, over all other kinds was 
shown. ‘They have now been used for a considera 
period on the Midland Counties, the South Eastern, 
the Warwick and Leamington, and other railways. 

A paper by Mr. John Storey, described an Oblique 
Bridge of freestone over the river Gaunless, on the 
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Hagger Leases Branch Railway. This bridge is re- 
parkable for the acute angle (27°) which it forms with 
line of the river it spans, and from its having been 
huilt so long ago as the year 1830, when that kind of 
construction was but imperfectly understood, and but 
little practised in England. The square section of the 
arch is 19 feet, while the length of the face of the 
arch, in consequence of its extreme obliquity, is 42 
feet. The paper described the mode of setting out 
the work, and- of executing the masonry; they were 
notso theoretically correct as the methods now prac- 
tised, but the practical effects were stated to be good, 
as, after the centres were struck, the crown of the arch 
did not drop haifan inch, and no subsidence has been 
since observed in any part of the work. 
The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 
ost inst., for the election of the Council and officers 
for the ensuing session. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Statistical Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
. Geological Society, half-past 8. ; 

Society of Arts, 8.—* On Photography, comprising the Pro- 
cesses of Dacuerreotype, Talbotype, and Daguerreotype En- 
graving;’ and *On a New Process of making Flint and 
Crown Glass for Optical Purposes,’ by A. Claudet. 

. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Royal Academy.—Architecture. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. : 

. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Brande ‘On the Busi- 
ness of the Mint.’ 

Philological Society, 8. 














FINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
IL—The Four Evangelists. 

Since on the four Evangelists, as the witnesses and 
interpreters of revealed religion, the whole Christian 
Church may be said to rest, as upon four majestic 
pillars, we are not surprised that representations of 
them should abound, and that their etfigies should 
be introduced into Christian places of worship, from 
very early times. Generally, we find them repre- 
sented together, grouped, or in a series ; sometimes in 
their collective character, as the four witnesses: some- 
times in their individual character, each as an inspired 
teacher, or beneficent patron. As no authentic re- 
semblances of these sacred personages have ever been 
known, oreven supposed to exist, these representations 
have always been either symbolical or ideal. In the 
former, the aim was to embody, under some emblem- 
atical image, the spiritual mission. In the latter, 
the artist, left to his own conception, borrowed from 
Scripture some leading trait (when Scripture afforded 
any authority for such), and adding, with what suc- 
cess his skill could attain, all that his imagination 
could conceive as expressive of dignity and persuasive 
eloquence—the commanding form, the ample dra- 
peries, the upward look and parted lips—he put the 
pen or book into the hand, and thus the venerable 
interpreter of ‘Truth was placed, in idea, before us. 

The earliest type under which the Evangelists are 
figured, is that of the four Rivers flowing out of 
Paradise. Representations of this kind, in which the 
Saviour, figured as a lamb, holding the cross, or under 
his human form, with a lamb near him, stands on an 
eminence, from which gush four rivers or fountains, 
are to be met with in the Catacombs, on ancient sar- 
cophagi preserved among the Christian relics in the 
Vatican, and in several old churches constructed be- 
tween the second and the fifth century. 

At what period the four mysterious creatures in 
the vision of Ezekiel (c. i.5) were first adopted as 
Sgnificant symbols of the four Evangelists does not 
semclear. The Jewish doctors interpreted them as 
figuring the four archangels, Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Uriel; and afterwards applied them as 
emblems of the four great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. By the early Christians, who 
Ypified the whole of the Old Testament, the transfer 
ofthe type to the four Evangelists seems obvious 
and easy : we find it alluded to as early as the second 
ctury. The four “beasts” of corresponding form 
Mthe Revelations, which stood round the throne of 
the amb, were likewise thus interpreted ; but it was 
ot till the fifth century that we find these symbols 
wume a visible form, and introduced into works of 


art. The general application of the four Creatures 
to the four Evangelists is of much earlier date than 
the separate and individual application of each sym- 
bol, which has varied at different times; but that 
propounded by St. Jerome, in his commentary on 
Ezekiel, has since his time prevailed universally. 
Thus, then—1. To St. Matthew wasgiven the Cuervs, 
or human semblance, because he begins his gospel 
with the human generation of Christ; or according 
to others, because in his gospel the human nature of 
the Saviour is more insisted on than the divine. 2. 
St. Mark has the Lion, because he has set forth the 
royal dignity of Christ; or, according to others, be- 
cause he begins with the mission of the Baptist :— 
“ The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” which is 
figured by the lion: or, according to a third inter- 
pretation, the lion war allotted to St. Mark, because 
there was, in the Middle Ages, a popular belief that 
the young of the lion was born dead, and after three 
days was awakened to vitality by the breath of its 
sire ; this was considered symbolical of the resurrec- 
| tion of Christ, and St. Mark was commonly called 
| the “ Historian of the Resurrection.”* 3%. St. Luke 
| has the Ox, because he has dwelt on the priesthood 
of Christ; the ox being the emblem of sacrifice. 
4. St. John has the EaGue, which is the symbol of 
the highest inspiration, because he soared upwards 
to the contemplation of the divine nature of the 
Saviour. I may as well observe here, that previous 
to the baptism of Christ, the Jewish symbol of the 
Holy Spirit was always the Eagle. 

In the early images of these symbols, they are 
uniformly represented with wings. For instance, in 
the earliest to which I can refer, a rude fragment of 
a bas-relief in terra-cotta, found in the Catacombs 
(engraved in Ciampi and in Miinter), which repre- 
sents a lamb with a glory, holding a cross; on the 
right, an angel in a sacerdotal garment (St. Matthew), 
on the left, the winged Ox (St. Luke), each holding 
a book. An old fragment of Mosaic, existing in the 
convent of Vatopedi, on Mount Athos, exhibits an 
attempt to reduce to form the wild and sublime 
imagery of the prophet Ezekiel: the Evangelists, or 
rather the Gospels,are represented as the Tetramorph, 
or four-faced creature, with wings full of eyes, and 
borne on wheels of living flame (i. 6-21). ‘This 
curious emblem is engraved in the work of Didron, 
p. 464. 

In the ancient Christian churches, we find these 
symbols perpetually introduced, generally in or over 
the recess at the east end (the absis or tribune), where 
stood the altar. And as the figure of Christ as the 
Redeemer, either under the semblance of the lamb, 
or in his human likeness, as a grand, calm, solemn 
figure, enthroned and in act to bless, formed invaria- 
bly the principal object, almost as invariably the 
Evangelists are either at the four corners, or ranged 
in a line above or below, or they are over the arch in 
front of the tribune. For example, in the very 
ancient church of St. Nazario and St. Celso, at Ra- 
venna, we find on the vault of the absis, on an azure 
ground studded with stars, the four symbols, the 
heads only of the mystic creatures, winged and with- 
out bodies, floating as ina firmament. In other churches, 
as in St. Pudenziana, Rome, we find half-figures, 
winged, and holding a book (the Gospel). Sometimes 
we have the whole figure of the animal, as in front 
of the Cathedral of Orvieto ; and every one remem- 
bers the winged Lion of St. Mark, with his paw on 
the Gospel, at the entrance of the Piazzetta at 
Venice. 

The combination of the emblem with the human 
form, i.e. the head of the Lion, Ox, or Eagle, set 
upon the figure of a man, occurs less frequently, and 
generally—at least, in all the instances I can remem- 
ber—in ornaments, architectural or sculptural ; scrolls, 
and illuminated MSS. ; never, I believe, as principal 
or conspicuous figures of a large size, or in churches. 
There is a figure of St. John, standing, with the head 
of an eagle and a glory, holding the Gospel, engraved 
in d’Agincourt ; and I remember another of St. John 
seated, writing, with the head and clawed feet of an 
eagle, and the body and hands of a man. A very 
striking and comparatively modern example of this 
peculiar treatment occurs in a basso-relievo on the 








* I find this explanation in a very interesting and well 
written little pamphlet entitled, ‘A Description of the 
Painted Window in the Church of St. Giles, Camberwell’: 
but the writer does not give his authority, to which I would 





gladly refer. 





door of the College of St. Stephen and St. Laurence 
at Castiglione, in which the four Evangelists are re- 
presented as half-length human figures, amply draped, 
and holding the Gospels, each with the emblematic 
head and large wings. 

The symbolical images of the four Evangelists con- 
tinued in popular use, down to a late period. I will 
merely allude here to the set so exquisitely engraved 
by Martin Schoen so late as the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. 

We must remember, that however monstrous and 
grotesque such figures may appear to the eye, they 
are not more unnatural than the angelic representa- 
tions, with which we are so familiar, that we see in 
them beauty only, not considering that men with the 
wings of birds are as merely emblematical and im- 
possible, as men with animal heads. These symbols, 
whether alone or in combination with the human 
forms, were perfectly intelligible to the people, sanc- 
tified in their eyes by tradition, by custom, and by 
the most solemn associations. All direct imitation of 
nature was, by the best painters, carefully avoided. 
In this respect how fine is Raphael's vision of 
Ezekiel! How sublime and how true in feeling and 
conception !—where the Messiah comes floating along, 
upborne by the Four Creatures,—mysterious, spiri- 
tual, wonderful beings—animals in form, but in all 
else unearthly, and the winged Ox not less divine 
than the winged Angel! 

We find examples as early as the 7th century, in 
which the Evangelists are represented as venerable 
men, each attended or distinguished by his emblem ; 
sometimes they are seated, the mystic creatures stand- 
ing near or lying at their feet ; sometimes they are writ- 
ing, and the creature forms the desk on which the book 
is supported: such are the statues in St. Mark's, at 
Venice. The introduction of the characteristic em- 
blems is varied in every way that fancy can suggest; 
but they were considered indisy ble, and the Abbé 
Mery (Théologiedes Peintres) blamesa modern painter 
for having omitted them, because, as he says, “la pein- 
ture est le livre des ignorants aussi bien que les savans; 
et en donnant a chaque sujet la marque distinctive 
que lui convient, l’on épargne au savant le soin de 
létudier et a ignorant la peine perdue de le de- 
chiffrer.”. Thus represented, each with his distinc- 
tive attribute, we find the Evangelists introduced into 
all the old churches, in painting, in sculpture, in 
architectural decoration, in stained glass. In paint- 
ing, their appropriate place is generally just below the 
vault, or surmounting the pillars which sustain the 
dome; as in St. Peter’sat Rome. Correggio has thus 
introduced them in the Cathedral at Parma, again in 
the San Giovanni. Domenichino has thus painted 
them in the church of St. Andrea della Valle; Masac- 
cio on the roof of the Chapel of San Clemente at 
Rome. They figure with the four sibyls on the vault 
of the choir of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, 
engraved in Griiner’s splendid work. They are repre- 
sented by Perugino, on the roof of the chapel of 
Campino, at Perugia ; by Procaccini,in the Cathedral 
of Cremona. Asa series of statues, they occur per- 
petually, and their place is then near the altar, as in 
the Cathedral at Seville. In pictures, grouped or in 
a series, we meet with them continually in galleries 
and places of worship; as an instance of the former 
style of treatment, I may mention the celebrated 
group of the Four Evangelists, by Rubens, in the 
Grosvenor Gallery ; grand, colossal,standing, orrather 
moving figures, each with his emblem—if emblems 
they can be called, which are full of reality and 
nature ; the ox so like life, we expect him to bellow ; 
the magnificent lion flourishing his tail, and looking 
up at St. Mark, as ifabout to roar at him. And herein 
lay the mistake of the great painter, thet for the reli- 
gious and mystical emblem he has substituted the 
animals themselves: this being one of those in- 
stances, not unfrequent in art, in which the literal 
truth becomes a manifest falsehood. 

As a series of pictures, the ** Four Evangelists” in 
the Louvre, by Valentin, are celebrated; they are 
half-length figures, fine in point of eflect, but 
coarsely imagined as to expression and character. 
St. Matthew, for instance, reminds one of an old 
beggar; and the attendant angel, who points to the 
page he is writing, is like a little ragged vagabond. 
This is more offensive “ nature” than in the instance 
above alluded to. 

Sets of engravings of the Four Evangelists are 
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constantly met with. There isa set very minute and 
exquisitely engraved by H. 8S. Beham, in which they 
are habited somewhat in the old German fashion, 
each accompanied by his emblem ; each holding his 
book, and each furnished with a large pair of wings ; 
the only instance I can recollect of such paraphernalia 
combined with the strictly human representation. 
Fine impressions of this curious set are in the British 
useum. 

Having considered the Evangelists, as associated, 
and in their collective character, we shall now con- 
sider them as represented separately and in their 
individual character. 

St. Matthew among the apostles takes the seventh 
or eighth place, but as an Evangelist he always stands 
first, because his Gospel was the earliest written. 
Very little is certainly known concerning him, his 
name occurring but once in his own Gospel, and in 
the other Gospels only incidentally with reference to 
two events. 

He was a Hebrew by birth; by profession a pub- 
lican, or tax-gatherer, in the service of the Romans, 
an office very lucrative, but particularly odious in 
the sight of his countrymen ; his original name was 
Levi. It is recorded in few words that as he sat at 
the receipt of custom by the lake of Gennesareth, 
Jesus in passing by, saw him, and said unto him 
“Follow me,” and he left all and followed him: and 
farther, that he made a feast in his house, at which 
many publicans and sinners sat down with the Lord 
and his disciples, to the great astonishment and 
scandal of the Jews: so far the sacred record. The 
traditional and legendary history of St. Matthew is 
equally scanty. It is related that after the disper- 
sion of the apostles, he preached the Gospel in 
Ethiopia, that he converted to Christianity the King 
of Ethiopia and all his family, and that he placed 
the King’s daughter Iphigenia at the head of a com- 
munity of 200 virgins all dedicated to the service of 
God. A certain heathen king threatening to tear 
her from her asylum was struck by leprosy, and his 
palace destroyed by fire. It is also related that St. 


Matthew preached the Gospel in various parts of 


Asia, and at length suffered martyrdom in Parthia. 

When represented as a single figure ia his cha- 
racter of Evangelist, St. Matthew generally holds the 
book or pen, or he is writing : always with the attend- 
antangel, who either stands by, pointing up to heaven, 
as if dictating, or he holds the inkhorn, or he sup- 
ports the book. When St. Matthew is represented 
as one of the apostles, he carries a purse or money- 
bag, as significant of his former vocation of tax- 
gatherer. 

The principal incident of his life, entitled the 
* Calling of St. Matthew,’ has been occasionally, but 
not often, treated in painting. The oldest representa- 
tion I have met with, is that by Matteo del Cambio, 
engraved in Rosini. In the Queen’s Gallery at Buck- 
ingham Palace, there is a very curiousand interesting 
picture of thissubject, by Mabuse, which once belonged 
to King Charles I., and is described in the old cata- 
logue of his pictures as “a very old, defaced, curious 
altar-piece, upon a thick board, where Christ is calling 
St. Matthew out of the custom-house, which picture 
was got in Queen Elizabeth’s days, in the taking of 
Calus Malus (Cadiz), in Spain. Painted upon a 
board, in a gilded arched frame, like an altar-piece ; 
containing ten big figures, less than half so big as the 
life, and some twenty-two afar-off less figures. Given 
to the King.” In the foreground there isa rich archi- 
tectural porch, from which St. Matthew is issuing 
in haste, leaving his money-bags behind; and in the 
background is seen the lake of Gennesareth and 
shipping. 

In the Vienna Gallery, there are three pictures 
of this subject, by another old German painter, Her- 
messen. 

In the church of San Luigi de’ Francesi, at Rome, 
there are three pictures by Caravaggio, from the life 
of St. Matthew:—First, The Saint, writing his gospel, 
looks upat the attendant angel, who is behind with out- 
spread wings, and in the act of dictating. Second, ‘The 
Calling of St. Matthew; the Saint, who has been count- 
ing money, rises with one hand on his breast, and 
turns to follow the Saviour. An old man, with spec- 
tacles on his nose, examines with curiosity the per- 
sonage whose summons has had such a miraculous 
etfect. A boy is slyly appropriating the money which 
the apostle has thrown down, ‘The third is the mar- 





tyrdom of ‘the Saint,’ who, in the sacerdotal habit, lies 
extended on a block, while a half-naked executioner 
raises the sword, and several spectators shrink back 
with horror. It will be seen that there is nothing 
dignified or poetical in these representations, and 
though admirably painted, with all that power of effect 
which characterized Caravaggio, the priests were dis- 
satisfied, and it required all the influence of his 
patron, Cardinal Giustiniani, to induce them to retain 
the pictures in the church. 

Ludovico Carracci painted a fine picture of ‘ The 
Calling of St. Matthew,’ for the church dei Mendicanti 
in Bologna, and Pordenone has also painted it. 

The Feast which St. Matthew made for our Saviour 
and his Disciples (Luke, c. v.), is the subject of one 
of Paul Veronese’s gorgeous banquet scenes, that 
which he painted for the church of St. John and St. 
Paul, at Venice. Except as one of the series of the 
Evangelists or the Apostles, representations of St. 
Matthew are rarely met with ; pictures from his life 
are yet more uncommon. Few churches are dedi- 
cated to him, and I am not aware that he is the patron- 
saint of any country, city, trade, or profession. 

St. Mark, the Evangelist, was not an apostle: his 
conversion apparently took place some time after 
the ascension of the Saviour. He is said to have 
been converted and baptized by St. Peter, and was his 
favourite disciple. St. Peter calls him “ his son in the 
faith.” He was the companion and assistant of Paul 
and Barnabas, with whom he preached the Gospel 
among the Gentiles. He was at Rome with St. Peter, 
and while there he wrote his Gospel for the use of the 
Roman converts—some say from the dictation of St. 
Peter; he afterwards, by command of St. Peter, went 
to preach the Gospel in Egypt; and after preaching 
in Libya and the Thebais for twelve years, founded 
the Church of Alexandria, subsequently one of the 
most celebrated of all the early Christian Churches. 
The ire of the heathen being stirred up against him 
because of his miracles, they reviled him as a magician, 
and, during the feast of their god Serapis, seized him 
while in the act of worship, bound him, and dragged 
him along the streets and highways and over stony 
and rocky places, till he perished miserably. His 
martyrdom took place on the 25th of April, a.p. 
68, about three years after St. Peter and St. Paul 
had suffered death at Rome. The Christians of Alex- 
andria buried his mangled remains, and his sepulchre 
was regarded with great reverence for several cen- 
turies, About 815, a.p.,some Venetian merchants 
trading to Alexandria, carried off the relics by stealth, 
and they were deposited in the city of Venice, where 
the stately church of St. Mark was built over them. 
Since that time, St. Mark has been honoured as the 
patron-saint of Venice, and his legendary history has 
supplied the Venetian painters with many beautiful 
and picturesque subjects. 

When St. Mark is represented as one of the four 
Evangelists, either singly or grouped with the others, 
he is almost invariably accompanied by the lion 
winged or unwinged, but generally winged; which 
distinguishes him from St. Jerome, who is also accom- 
panied by the lion, as we shall see hereafter. Among 
the single figures of St. Mark, the most famous is 
that of Fra Bartolomeo in the Pitti Palace; he is 
represented as a man in the prime of life, with black 
bushy hair, and rather a short beard, seated in a 
majestic attitude, and holding in one hand the book 
of the Gospel, in the other the pen. The Frate 
painted this noble picture for his own convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence. Another fine single figure, is the 
St. Mark, seated, writing his gospel, by Perin del 
Paga, engraved by Bonassone. 

Pictures from the life of St. Mark abound in the 
Venetian school. There is a very curious picture by 
Gentile Bellini, representing St. Mark preaching the 
Gospel at Alexandria; the painter, who had been at 
Constantinople, transferred to Alexandria the only 
oriental scenery with which he was acquainted; the 
church of St. Euphemia, looking likeaTurkish mosque, 
is in the background, and numerous figures in the 
costume of the Turks surround the Saint, who is 
standing on a sort of pedestal from which he addresses 
the people; the whole picture is exceedingly curious. 
There are several other remarkable pictures, taken 
from the legends of St. Mark, at Alexandria. One day 
St. Mark, in his progress through the city, saw a poor 
cobbler, who had wounded his hand severely with the 
awl, so as to be incapacitated from gaining his bread: 





St. Mark healed the wound; and the cobbler, whose 
name was Anianus, being converted and properly 
instructed, became a zealous Christian, and succeeded 
St. Mark as bishop of Alexandria. This miraculoy 
cure of St. Anianus, and his subsequent baptism 
form the subject of two pictures by Mansueti, 
(1500) in the School of St. Mark, at Venice, In th, 
Berlin Gallery is a picture by Cima Conegliang, 
(1502) representing the cure of Anianus, a 
composition, with many figures. The Martyrdom 
of St. Mark, by Belliniano, is in the Academy at 
Venice. 

In the year 1340, there occurred a terrible tem 
such as had never been seen at Venice before or 
since, the waves of the Adriatic rolled in upon the 
shores, threatening the whole city with destruction, 
The streets and churches were filled with terrified 
supplicants, and the magistrates and citizens went 
in procession to the Cathedral of St. Mark to entreat 
the protection of the Saint. In the midst of this 
tumult, a poor fisherman, whose little bark was 
tossed to and fro amid the tumultuous waves of the 
lagune, beheld St. Mark, St. Nicholas, and &, 
George engaged in combating the demons who had 
raised the storm, and at length overcomethem. §, 
Mark, as a pledge of his protection, gave the fisher. 
man his ring, and the whole celestial company in- 
mediately vanished. The storm was tilled, the 
fisherman reached the shore in safety, and the ring, 
says the legend, is the same with which the Doge, in 
the name of Venice, “espoused of old the everlasting 
sea.” 

This legend is the subject of two celebrated pic. 
tures. The first, by Giorgione, and one of his largest 
and grandest works, represents the storm. A ship is 
seen towering over the waves, filled with figures of 
demons in the forms of satyrs; St. Mark, St. Ni- 
cholas, and St. George appear in a small bark, to 
oppose them; the demons, in consternation, fling 
themselves into the sea; some are seen clinging in 
the rigging of their infernal vessel ; others sit on the 
masts, which flame with fire, and the glare is seen 
over the murky sky and sea. In front is another 
bark, rowed by four satyr-like demons, glowing, 
splendid figures, admirably painted, and full of ani- 
mation. Sea monsters are seen amid the waves; 
demons, instead of tritons, bestride them. The city 
of Venice is just visible in the far-off distance. The 
whole picture is full of vigour and poetic feeling, 
but, unhappily, much injured by time., In the pic- 
ture of Paris Bordone, the fisherman is presenting 
the miraculous ring of St. Mark to the Doge Gn. 
denigo. It is a large rich composition, with archi- 
tecture and numerous figures. Both pictures are 
now in the gallery of the Academy at Venice. 

A Christian slave, in the service ofa certain noble- 
man of Provence, disobeyed the commands of his lord, 
and persisted in paying his devotions at the shrine 
of St. Mark, which was at some distance. On his 
return home, he was condemned to the torture. As 
it was about to be inflicted, the Saint himself descends 
from heaven to aid his votary ; the instruments of 
torture are broken or blunted, the oppressor and 
his executioners are confounded. This is the subject 
of a celebrated picture, by Tintoretto, of which Mr. 
Rogers possesses the original sketch. The story 3 
told with wonderful life and spirit; the colouring 
gorgeous. ; 

There is a splendid picture, by Titian, in the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, in which St. Mark presents the 
Doge Grimani to Faith or Religion, a beautiful 
allegorical figure standing amid a glory of light. 
Among the mosaics in the church of St. Mark, there 
isa grand colossal figure of St. Mark, in his sacet- 
dotal habit, as bishop of Alexandria, executed, after 
a cartoon by Titian, by Valerio and Francesco 
Zuccati, the famous maitres mosaistes. ‘The mar 
tyrdom of St. Mark, the carrying off the relics from 
Alexandria, and their reception at Venice, are Te 
presented by Pietro della Vecchia in the same cath 
dral. By Tintoretto, there are two magnificent pl 
tures, representing the translation of the relics: 2 
the first, the remains of St. Mark are taken from the 
tomb; in the other, they are borne off in a nigh 
storm to the ship, and in the air is seen @ = 
luminous spot, which represents the soul of the Sain 
following his body to Venice. : os 

Votive pictures and altar-pieces, in which * 
Mark is introduced, are so numerous in the Venetian 
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school, that I shall not attempt to particularize them 


. but pass on to St. Luke. 
i P (To be continued.) 


The model of the pulpit intended for the Cathedral 
of Cologne is exhibiting at Berlin, and astonishing 
the public by its beauty and magnificence. The 

estal is a bundle of columns, about two feet in 
height, imitating in their clustering the huge pillars 
which sustain the building. These are terminated by 
acapital of acanthus leaves and scrolls artistically 
disposed, out of which spring a system of ribs that 
embrace the pulpit, developing themselves in exact 
resemblance to those which climb towards the key- 
stones of the vault. Bas-reliefs, and niches con- 
taining the figures of the benefactors of the cathedral, 
or saints more especially revered by the diocese, 
constitute the principal decoration of the monument, 
At its base is the Archbishop Conrad of Hochstaden, 
and higher up, surrounding the pulpit, the twelve 
Apostles, and our Saviour bearing the banner of the 
redemption, and blessing his disciples. The canopies, 
beneath which these figures stand, form so many little 
steeples of florid workmanship, in whose upper por- 
tions are sculptured the arms of the principal German 
cities, The pulpit is covered by a sounding-board, 
on which sit the four Evangelists, with their recog- 
pized attributes. Over them, in a carved niche, is 
the Holy Virgin; and the cupola is closed in by a 
crown of flowers, on which Sculpture has lavished its 
resources. The pulpit is ascended by a spiral stair- 
case, winding round the pillar before mentioned. 
From the same capital we learn that the King, 
steadily pursuing his design of gathering about him 
the most remarkable minds of Germany, has suc- 
ceeded in adding, from Jena, Professor Koch to the 
number of those whom he has attracted, under, it is 
believed, the inspiration of M. Ue Humboldt, from 
the various universities abroad, to his own capital. 
As some sort of compensation for these intellectual 
conquests from her neighbours, it may be observed, 
that the example set them by Prussia (borrowing in 
this instance, however, from France) of a German 
trade exhibition, is spreading through the other 
states. Thé Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Bavaria are each preparing for similar demonstra- 
tions in the coming year; in Russia, the Czar is 
showering medals, pensions, and orders of nobility on 
his trade exhibitors at the Moscow show last year. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 30,—A com- 
munication was received from M. Desbordeaux, of 
Caen, proposing a mode of plating upon steel by the 
galvanic process. In the mode of operating practised 
by Messrs. Ruolz and Elkington, it is found necessary 
to cover the article which is to be silvered with a 
slight coating of copper, without which the steel will 
not receive the silver. M. Desbordeaux states that 
thenecessity for this coating of copper may be avoided 
by plunging the article for a few seconds in a mixture 
composed of one gramme of nitrate of silver, one 
gramme of nitrate of mercury, four grammes of nitric 
acid,at forty of Beaumé’s areometer, and 120 grammes 
of distilled water._M. Ackermann, formerly surgeon- 
major of the navy, who passed three consecutive years 
at Madagascar, submitted the project of a scientific 
Voyage, with a view to the exploration of the interior 
of this important island. M. Ackermann considers 

that much valuable information would result. 
Egypt.—Mehemet Ali's great dock at Alexandria 
has, after a labour of eight years, and a cost of halfa 
nillion sterling, been opened;—to the great satisfiac- 
tion of the Pasha, who came from Cairo for the 
ocasion, and caused the inauguration to be accom- 
Panied with great ceremonial. The engineer, M. 
ongel, a Frenchman, has, it is said, received from 
Mehemet Ali directions to take all necessary measures 
for the one other great work which that prince has 
® much at heart—the construction of the barrage of 
the Nile. The site now fixed upon is the point of 
junction of the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
the river—about ten miles below Cairo. The 
Work will consist of two bridges, one over each branch, 
joing each other at the extreme point of the Delta. 
One arch of each bridge will be made with a lock, for 
purpose of navigation. Inthe centre of the Delta, 
md on the sides of the bridges, will be opened 
€veral canals ; to which the water of the Nile will 
be allowed ingress, as may be required, It is stated, 





as an example of the saving to be effected by this 


barrage—that of the 50,000 sakiahs, or Persian 
water-wheels, employed in Lower Egypt, and worked 
by not less than 150,000 bullocks, not more than 
10,000 will be required to irrigate the lands situate 
ata great distance from the canals, or above their level. 
The Elbe.—From Copenhagen we learn the parti- 
culars of a vast enterprise, in which a society of rich 
capitalists, English, Hamburghers, and belonging to 
the Duchy of Holstein, have engaged for facilitating 
the commerce between the north of Europe and 
other lands. It is well known to commercial men 
and mariners that the bed of the Elbe between Gluck- 
stadt, in Holstein, and Hamburgh, is encumbered 
with shoals; and geologists say that the river will, at 
no distant day, be unnavigable. Already, ships of 
the largest burthen are obliged to anchor about five 
miles below Hamburgh, nor can they cross the bars 
at the river’s entrance, save with high tides, which 
occasions great delay. It is not long since one hun- 
dred and sixty vessels waited six weeks ere they 
could make the passage—at all times difficult and 
full of danger. The remedy proposed is to deepen 
and enlarge the port of Gluckstadt, situate not far 
from the mouth of the Elbe ; and to make a railway 
thence, along the right bank to Hamburgh. By 
means of this land conveyance between Gluckstadt 
and Hamburgh, the Stade duties will be escaped. It 
is proposed, also, to form another railroad between 
Gluckstadt and Kiel in Holstein,—the most spacious 
and commodious of all the Baltic ports; by means 
of which railway and the Baltic boats, the merchan- 
dise of the south and west of Europe would reach the 
various ports of that sea, without the long voyage 
round the north of Jutland, by Kattegat and the 
Sound. The society has already a sum of 600,0002. 
at its disposal; and the King of Denmark has de- 
clared himself willing to make great concessions for 
the realization of the project. Meantime, we read, 
in the Hull Packet, of an offer made by our country- 
man, Mr. Sloman, of Hamburgh, to the senate of 
that city, to remove, in whole or part, the obstructions 
at the mouth of the Elhe, by means of the harrow or 
rake employed with such signal success in the forma- 
tion of the Victoria Channel in the Mersey. His very 
spirited offer is, to take nothingif he fail in his attempt, 
—and if successful, to be reimbursed only his outlay. 
Baths.—In the thick of the once renowned 
“slums” of St. Giles’s there has existed one of the 
finest springs in the metropolis, which has been 
“known to local fame,” and esteemed for its medi- 
cinal properties for the last two centuries ; and, if the 
gossip of tradition may be relied on, it was once the 
favourite bagnio of Queen Anne, whose name it still 
bears to this day: it is to be seen at No. 3, Old 
Belton-street, between Holborn and Long-acre, in 
the direct line of the intended new street between 
Holborn and the Strand ; one side of the street in 
question has already been pulled down, so that the 
bath is now once again brought to light, though sadly 
shorn of its ancient splendour. It is a curious and 
interesting relique of bygone days ; it isa large tank, 
paved at the bottom with black and white marble, 
and lined throughout with good Dutch tiles, of the 
time apparently of William III. or Queen Anne, 
having a lofty French groined dome roof. Being sup- 
plied direct from the spring, which is perpetually 
running into it, so that it is always fresh, it is much 
used by the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, as it is 
supposed to be a good cure for rheumatism and other 
disorders, is a powerful tonic, and, from its colour, 
evidently contains a considerable trace of iron. The 
spring from which the bath is supplied has been 
traced, I believe, from Highgate, and as it does not 
appear to be known to, or treated on by antiquaries 
who have written on these matters, I have been 
induced to direct your attention to it, in the hope that 
such a valuable spring may be rendered available for 
the benefit of the poor inhabitants of this great me- 
tropolis, in whose behalf I venture to trouble you 
with this epistle.—Cor. of Times. 





To Corresroxpents.—E, F.—W. M. T.—-Anti-humbug— 
F..3.—E.R.E.— Organicus—H. V.— Nauticus—8. 8.—received. 
The communications of A. C. are declined. 


Typographical and other errors are generally so obvious 
that they are not worth marking as Errata. As, however, 
we have received two letters on the subject, we will observe 
that in No, 894, col. 1, ** Wirtemburg” should have been 
Wittenburg ; and may add, that ante, p. 49, col. 3, * burned 
alive” should have been buried alive. 
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give it the interest of a fiction. The country of the Punjaub, the 
character of the Runjeet and his ministers,and the disposition 
and habits of the natives, are forciblyfdelineated. The Adventures 
themselves are boldly told, and have a lively air of reality. Inits 
mingling fact with romance, the book is one of the most successful 
of its class.”—Britannia. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE MYSTERIES OF RUSSIA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with plates, 24s. bound, 
EVELATIONS USSIA. 
Byan ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
Principal Contents : 
1, The Emperor Nicholasand his; 6 Conspiracy and Revolt in 
Subjects. 1825, 
2. The Serf—The Cossacs. 
3. St. Petersburgh and its In- Os : 
habitants. 9. Military Strengt Russia. 
4, The Secret Police. 10. The Russian Navy. 
5. Civil Police, Laws, and Tri-|11, Commerce, Manufactures and 
bunals, Mines. . 
‘12. Circassia, Georgia, &c. 

“This is the most complete and perfect work that has ever been 
published on Russia. Of the authenticity of the details, and of the 
general truth of the statements in these volumes, we entertain no 
shadow of doubt.”— Foreign Quarterly Review, October. 

eury Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
~ "Mr, Newsy has just published, 
In 3 vols, post Svo. : 
S' ETIENNE; a Tale of the First Revolution. 
By Miss MARTIN, 








7. Religtous Persecutions. 
8. Moscow, the ae &e. 
o' 



























In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s, 6d, 

The BEAUTIES of JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Com- 
prising all the most eloquent and impressive Passages in his Ser- 
mous and Devotional Writings. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 4s. 

ALICE SEYMOUR; a Moral Tale for Youth. 
Author of * The Gamblers Wife,’ &c. 

T. C. Newby, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Price 27s, in 3 vols. post Svo. (on 20th,) 
4 he IE ROMAN MATRON, From the German 
of LUDOVICO TIECK, 
New Novel, in 3 vols. post Sve, 
COUSIN GEORGE. Dedicated by permission to the 
Duchess of Kent. 


By the 





New Novel, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

The WARD ofthe CROWN. By the Author of ‘ Seymour 

of Sudley,’ * The Forester’s Daughter,” &c. 
Second edition, 3 vols. 

The GAMBLER’S WIFE. By the Author of ‘ The Belle 

of the Family,’ &. . 
In 1 vol. §vo. price 14s, 

The ANTIQUARIAN and ARCHITECTURAL YEAR 
BOOK ; in which will be gathered into one view all Antiquarian 
Discoveries and Proceedings of the past Year, both in Primeval 
and Mediwva! Antiquities. 

T. C, Newby, 72, Mortimer-street, Cayendish-square, 
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A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUTH, OR ADULTS. 
ISSIONARY ENTERPRISES IN MANY 
LANDS; with a Brief History of Missionary Societies. By 

Vinee BURNS, x Royal of non He a 8. Ber: -le bone. 
ith vines. yal 32mo. pp. 416. Splendidly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 2 


London : ot vlote & Jones, 8, oe moster- -row. 


HE PRINCIPLES of (GEOMETRICAL 


NEMONSTRATION, deduced from the original Concep- 
“e “4° ce and Form. 
WE a why . M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Camb. 
aylor & Walton, Upper Gonerstrert. 
Just ea in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth 
ALFRIDI MONUMENTENSIS HISTORIA 
BRITONUM ex aw Codd. MStis.. nune primum in 
Anglia edita. AbJ. A. GILES. L.L.D., e Coll. C.C., Oxon, 
"he only edition of this well: known work, which contains the 
sources of Shakspeare’s. Milton's, Drayton's, and Dryden's An- 
tiquarian Legends of Britain 











London: D. Nutt, 153, Fleet-street. 
COOKERY. 
Published this dav, mos be. 6d. cloth gilt, 
I. HE 00 K’S ORACLE, 
A New Edition. 
II. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 


A New Edition, with Additions, price 6s. cloth gilt. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London; 
and all Booksellers. 





INE TRADE of PORTUGAL. — Proceed- 
ings at a Meeting of Nobility, Wine Proprietors, and 
Public Authorities of the Wine Detrie of the Alto Douro, held 
atthe Quinta of Messrs. Oley, Webber & Forrester, at Pezo- 
da-Regda, 8th October, 1844. Translated in London 
' Pustened by Royston & Brown, 40 and 41, Old Broad-street, 
ondon. 





With 100 Practical Mlustrations, ane Tee 
This day is published, price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, Vol. 3, containing several hundred Original 
Papers and Treatises on Horticultural Subjects, together with 
e Garden Practice for the entire Year. 
m.. few copies of Vol. 1, price 7s. 6d., and Vol. 2, price 10s. 6d., 
still be had; sae three volumes comprising the best ‘Mis- 
on any of G 
London; R. Gennaio, 5, Paternoster-row. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE PRIVATE DIARY: Arranged, Printed, 
and Ruled for receiving an account of every Day's ae 
ment for the space of one year. Post vo, 4s. 6d, half-bound, 

The Student's Journal, on the Plan of the Private 
Diary. Post Svo, 4s. bd. half-bound. 

The Literary Diary, or Complete Common Place 
Book. With Locke’s Index, and an Index of two letters on one 
leaf. Post ito. ruled, half-bound, 12s. ci 

Pocket Common Place Book. With Locke's 
Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 








This day is s published, in 1 volume, og 8vo. cloth lettered, with a 
Map, price 6s, 
HE VAUDOIS. Comprising Observations 
made during a Visit to the Valleys of Piedmont, in the 
Summer of 1844; together with Remarks Introductory aud In- 
terspersed, illastrative of the Orie, History, and present Circum- 
stances of that a P eo} 
By LE WENDERSON, D.D. 


y the Rev. 
paty ‘Snow, Paternoste r-Tow. 


Loni mi: 





APTAIN JAMES BARBER’S OVERLAND 
GUIDE-BOOK, 8vo. cloth, with Dlustrations, Plans of 


Steamers, &c. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


~ Just published, the ro gee Lm | a 6d, plain, or with | the ve 


r 
LORIGRAPHIA. “BRITAN NICA; 
or, the rLowseine PL eth and F _ of BRITAIN. 
y RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 
Illustrated with: G0 eet nh ro different Plants, and 40 pages 
of letter-press Description ; to be completed in 30 Monthly Parts. 
sonden : = mbridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





‘his day is published, price 1s. 
LETTE R to the Rev. the VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, on the 
Measures intended to be proposed to ¢ Yonvocation on the 13th of 
February, in connexion with the Case of the Rev. W. G. WARD, 
M.A., F éliow of Balliol ( ar Rn, AIT, DA 


LL. 
Head Master of Rugs Oded, eT ate ¥ ellow and Tutor of Balliol 





WwW illiam Blackw ‘ood & Sons. ‘Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 12mo. price 3s. cloth ‘boards, oop 
ANCHESTER IN 1844; its Present am 
dition, and future Prospects. By M. LEON FAUCT 
Tee with Notes, bya MEMBER ot the MANCHESTER 

SN } 
a Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Abel Heywood, 
cheste’ 








Man- 





Now ready, in 11 vol. ove, of 706 pages, with . Statistical Tables, 
in cloth boards, 15s., 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right. Hon. Earl Spencer, 
URAL ECONOMY, in its Relations with 
, Chemistry. Physics, and Meteorology ; or an Application of 
the Principles of Che ninistry and Physiology to the Details of Prac- 
tical Farming. By T. B. BOUSSINGAULT, Member of the In- 
stitute of France; A." translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE LAW, Agriculturist. 
London : IL. Bailliéve, 219, Regent-street. 








Just _published, by Simpkin & Marshall. price 5s, 
ith an avons of Scripture Proper Names, 
LASSIGA ONUNCIATION of 
PROPER NAMES, established by Citations a. the 
Greek and —— P ‘oets, eck Historians, bi a 
y THOM Xs "SW INBURNE CAKR. Esq, 
Cleeaie al Master in King’s fg London. 


2. Carr’s History and Geography of Greece, with 


STUDE 6d. cloth, - 
HE BIBLICAL Ss UDENT'S 3 ASSISTANT; 
containing References to Works on Doctrinal a: 

Theology, with occasional Notes: together with an Indes to 
Texts of Sermons by eminent Divines. By CLERICUS. based 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall &Co, London, 

HE HARMONICAL LATIN GRAMMAR 
ATIN 

Tare CoA, 

ne Harmonical Greek Grammar. 45. 

a MEMBER of TRINITY COLLEGE, Cambri 








The esi of these works is to exhibit the harmony of the G 
and Latin I , thereby | the lal € eck 
nearly one-half, and givin our of the pupil by 


him early lessor 
mdon; Simpkin & Marsha’ 1 in Comparative 
Adapted for Schools, Private ‘Teachers, and Students, 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 
explanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
st edition of the Elements which has yet. 
Atheneum.—* This neat edition of Euclid’s Element 
improvement on Simson's and Playfair's.”” Scholasti 
“The editor bas done all that could be done to 
easy to beginners.”” Cambridge Chronicle. 
COOLEY’S Gener escat. PROPOSITIONS: 
rH appended t ments. 3y. 6d. bd. a Key tothe 
COOL RP USURES of Bath LID, with Eounciations. 1s, éd. 
ens Whittaker & Co.: sold by all Booksellers, 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
Just published, Two thick V a. 4vo. illustrated with Six 
arge important 4/. cloth, 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the variong 
Countries, Places, y ea ae os Natural € ye in the WORLD. 








. bd. 

appeared.” 
i¢ Journal. 
make Euclid 








CULLOCH 
By the ane Author an entirely pened Eaition, 8vo. 50s, cloth, and 
alf-bound in russia, with flexible back, 


tlex 
A DICTIONARY. PR ACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 
HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAY]. 
GATION. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


ISS MARTINEAU.—A REPLY 
to the ‘ ATHEN EU MM, on the Case of Miss MARTI. 
NEAU, appears in the ‘ CRITIC, No. 25, just published. It con- 
tains also a Journal of Mesmerism— Articles on the Principles and 
Policy of Young England — Reviews of all the new Biographies, 
Travels, Novels, and Poems—Art, New Music, &c. 
to on ‘the Ist and 15th of pow a m _ price 6¢., stamped 
7 imen sent to any person enclosing two postage stam 
the “Critic * Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. ’ ” 


IMPORTANT TO LITERARY SROTESUTIONS, &, 
Just published, price 1 
DDRESSES delivered by “LORD JOHN 
MANNERS, M,P. ; en. G. SIDNEY SMYTHE, MP.; 

and B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P., at the Athenic Society, Bii 
ham, the Atheneum, Manche a ata dinner given at Bingley, 
commemorative of the Allotment System. Revised and co: 
with introductory Remarks. 

“They are doing a work long needed, by rousing the torpid 
benevolence, social fellowships, and generous sympathies of Eng- 








a Series of 3000 Examination Questions, 7s. 6d.—3. Roman Anti- 
quities. 6s, 6/.—4, Carr’s Latin Homonyms, or Words similar in 
sound but different in sense, with their Meanings, Derivations, 


land.”—New Edinburgh Review. 
| Loudon: aayees & Adam, Paternoster-row, and may be had 
of all Booksellers, 





Index. Post 6vo. half-bound, 8+, 6d, 
Now ready,_the 2nd edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price ts. 
T H E N 


“ The best book of Eastern Travel that we << 
aminer. 
“Graphic in delineation, animated in style. frank in manner. 

and artistical in the choice pam & of 
for Lppencntation. *— Spee 

e has wit and ar that shed an illustrative gleam on 
every object ~~ he describes, placing it in the happiest re- 
lief. The book ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet are 
there in it pane Be wee and eoomee which would make most men 
grave and solemn.’’— Athen 
Jobn Ollivier, ‘Publisher, 5¢ 59, Pall Mall. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW JUVENILE WORK. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt, 


Y OWN STORY, or Auto-biography of a 
Child ; a Tale. forming part of a Series (to be completed in 
thirteen volumes) of Tales for the People and their Children, Each 
volume sold separately at 2s. 6d. bound, viz.: 1. Strive and Thrive 
—2, 5 ee nk ope ever-—3. eg Reaping—4. ae a 
—5. Who shall be Greatest ?— 6. Which is the Wi —7. Little 
Coin, much Care—s. Work and Wages—!). No Sense like Common 
Sense—10, Love and Money— 11. My Unele the Clockmaker—12. 
The Two Aqgeentiocs—end, 13. My Own Story. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tege, 73, Cheapside; Bowdery & 
Kerby, ‘Oxtordstreet Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; and all other 
Booksellers. 

Tn a few days, No. I., price Twopence, and Part L, in a stitched 

cover, containing io Numbers, ig Ninepence, 
EDITION ¢ 
HE LIFE of. “SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By 7; G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
PEOPLE'S ISSUE. 
Voiumer, vgneneedera with the WavERLeY 


now in progr 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh : *Houlst« on & Stone man, Lando mn, 
NEW WORK RY THE cou NTESS HAHN-HAUN 
TERS FROM THE ORIE NT, 
by the COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. Translated by the 
Author of ‘ Caleb Stukely.’ Letters 1 to 6, 


Also, 
‘THINGS OLD AND NEW, by the Author of‘ The Subaltern.” 
Chaps. 1 to 9; corning together Part One, price One Shilling, of 
*THE NOVEL TI 
London: Office, mn W ‘ellington- street North, Sold by 
all Booksellers. 























To be completed in On 








‘ 


Strand. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 1/. 4 
HE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR; or, “Liturgical 


Remarks on the Sundays and Saints” Days and the Lives of 
the Apostles; with an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, and 
First Lesson. 

By GRO, FYLER TOWNSEND, MLA. 
. Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE DARK — 





Now ready, in 


Epwarp Moxon, 


THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By FRANCES BROWN. 


1 vol. price 8s. 


44, Dover-street. 








THE & 
This 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


SAINT JAMES’S; 
Or, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Esq. 


“A purer romance than this we never read. We must 
do the author justice on another point; there is no writer 


living who can better turn a characteristic lyric.” ’— Britannia. 
“it is one of the purest specimens of history novelized | 
which we have ever seen.”—Scotsman. 


“It is surprising with what fidelity he has preserved the 
characters of Queen Anne and the distinguished members 
of her Court."—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE BORDER WARDENS 


By Mrs. Ponsonby. 





Tn &vo, price 
HE DARK AGES, vw heey a Series of ESSAY S| 
intended to illustrate the Sts ate of RELIGION — LITERA- 
TURE in the %th, 10th, 1th, and 12th Centuries. 

the * British Magazine, = © arreotiens, and some "Additions 

By the Rev. 8. MAITLA F.RS. & FS 
Librarian to his Genes. - Nee viahioo » CuaterSury, —_ Keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambetl 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, aud Waterlvo-place. 


teprinted from | 


« A bold, spirited romance, full of character,-—full of in- 
cident—full of pictures."— Naval and Military Gazette. 

* The habits of life and customs of the times give variety 
| to the sketches of like and manners. The episode of the 
| Border farmer and his beautiful wife Rona, is stirring and 

life-like.”—Spectator. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING SERIES, ILLUSTRATED BY “ PHIZ.” 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, 
COMEDIAN. 
By GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 


Containing Original Letters from Lord Byron—Sir Walter Scott—Mrs. Garrick—Thomas Moore—K. B. Sheridan—Talma— 
Lady Morgan—Lord Dudley, &c. &c. 


#4* The First Series, with a Portrait, and Ilustrations by George Cruikshank, has just been reprinted. 


day, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


RODENHURST. 
By E. M. 5S. 


“This is not one of the low-lived crime-chronicling 10 
gee that have obtained so much vogue of late. No: it 
is a story of gentlemanly iniquity. The chief perpetrator 
| is a baronet—the chief instigator is his lady—the whole 
| batch of criminals our political partizans. The story, ¥e 
| believe, has some foundation in fact. The historical per- 
sonages are Wilkes, Churchill, Hogarth, Fielding, Dr. 
Hoadley, Archdeacon Blackburne, &c. &c. The Whigs are 
mercilessly ‘shown up.’ We suspect the writer to be aRomat 
Catholic—mayhap a Peer of the realm—a Tory he is to the 

backbone. But let his religion and political principles be 
what they may, he has written a very highly- wrought: tale, 
which will be extensively read and very generally a 
—Court Journal. 


“It would be unfair to deny that there is not a great 
deal of energy and graphic power displayed in working out 
the dark shades of the story; and in the portraiture ol 
characters great vigour and skill are exhibited.’ *—Mornig 
Chronicle. 


| 
|», 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





London; Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 
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ees 
New English Grammar. 
12mo. 4s. 6d, cloth, 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 


Schools. By R. G. LATHAM, A.M., Pro- 
MAR, For the es Gfaremsty College, London. 





Latham on ee Suge Senguege. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. clo 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. 


llow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professo 
lug the FM Tanguage and Literature, University Coll. London. 


New Greek Delectus. 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 


ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) NEW GREEK DE- 
LECTUS ; being Sentences for Translation from Greek into Eng- 
lish, and English into Greek ; arran in a systematic progression, 
By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Translated and edited from the 
(ierman. 





New Latin Delectus. 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
ALLEN S (Dr. A.) NEW LATIN DELEC- 


for lation from Latin into English’ 
= US lish into Latin ; arvenged 3 in a systematic progression, 








New Greek Exercises. 
Second Edition. 5s, cloth, 


ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) CONSTRUCTIVE 

SEK EXERCISES, for teaching Greek from the beginning by 
- y znd edition, revised and enlarged by JOHN x ROBSON, 
B.A., Assistant Master in University College School. 





Greek and Roman Classics. 
Cnear anv Connect Epitions. 


1. 
HERODOTUS. Schweighzuser’s Text. 
Fiited by GEORGE LONG, Esq. A. M., Professor x Latin in 
University College. Complete in 1 vol. 12imo. 6s. éd, ¢ 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


G. LONG, Esq. A.M. 12mo, 5s, cloth, 


Edited by 


3 
PLATO. Apology of Socrates. Crito, and 
of the Pheedo. With Notes in English from Stallbaum, and 
names Introductions, Edited by Dr. W.SMITH. 12mo. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and Annals, 


BL With English Notes from Ruperti, &c. 12mo. 5s, 





Lexicon to Zschylus. 


8vo. 15s. cloth, 


A LEXICON to ESCHYLUS; containing 
a Critical Bxsarination of the more diffi Passages i n the seven 
Tragedies. By the Rev. WILLIAM TiN Ww OOD, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 





Latin Versification. 
12mo. price 3, the 4th edition, revised and corrected, of 
MYTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION ; or, 
a BRIEF SKETCH of the FABLES of the ANCIENTS, 


pared to be rendered into LATIN VERSE. By the Rev. F. HO rs 
SON, B.D., Provost of Eton College. 


By the same Author, 


SACRED HISTORY, conveyed in Sense for 


Latin Verses. 3rd edition, 12mo. ae, 6d, 


SACRED LYRICS, for Latin Versification 


in the principal Metres of Horace. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 





Latin Reading Book. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOEK ; consist- 


ing of short Sentences, easy Narrations, and Desssintions, selected 
from Casar’s Gallic War: arranged in a systematic progression. 
With a Dictionary. 





Latin and Greek Grammars. 
1. 
The LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR; in- 


(ding the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied 


with Notes, Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 
ith edition, 12mmo. 2s, 6d. cloth, 


The LONDON GREE K GRAMMAR; de- 
signed to exhibit in small compass the Elements of the Greek Lan- 
guage, Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. Sth 


edition, Inv, 3s, 6d, cloth. 





New German Grammar. 
In 12mo. price 6¢. 6¢. cloth, 


‘i A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By WrrrtaM 
JTTICH, Teacher of German in University College, London. 
have been a teacher of the language for thirty years, and, of 
‘ourse, have had fre« —— opportunities of comparing the two lan- 
rages—that which I taught, and that in which I conveyed my in- 
Yep tions. The most important results of my experience are laid 
ore the public in this ee nar "— Preface, 
G y the same Author, 
ERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, Progres- 


five Exercises in the German Language. 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s, cloth. 





En Dictate: ATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCATION and of 
ce IONAIL MODELS, published by Taylor & Walton, will 
Y post, free of expense, to any gentleman writing for it. 


Taytorn & Watton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


VIIM 





NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
Now ready, Vol. L. Sve. (1100 pages), 1/. 16s. cloth lettered, of 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
her yaa tS and MYTHOLOGY. By Vaniovs Wri- 
ters. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.1.D., Editor of *The 
Dictionary of Greek. on lly Rithauition” To be continued in 
uarterly Parts, and to form Three Octavo Volumes, Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Woe 
“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on this 
new Classical Dictionary ; for, in fact, it is the only one with any 
pretensions to the name in our language.”— Atheneum, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





On the 3ist of January, 1545, will be patiished, in demy Svo. 
Part L., price 2s. 6d., of 
R. THOMAS YOUNGS LECTURES on 
NATURAL PILTLOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ee “A New Edition, with References and Notes by the Rey, 
KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Galen of Edinburgh. 

4% 4 Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Publishers, or through 
any Bookseller. 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


DR. GREGORY’S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, feap. _ seat I. (Inorganic Chemistry), 


of 
UTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the use of 
Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., Professor of 
Che mets in the Universi ity of Edinburzh. 
Part IL. (ORGANIC C HEMISTRY ) early in the Spring. 
Taylor & Walton, 24, U » Upper Gower- stree ot. 











COMPLETION OF me QU a1’ s WORK ON THE 
RTERIE 
Now ready, in 17 Parts, om 10/, 128, 
HE ANATOMY and OPERATIVE SUR- 

o eer of the ARTERIES. By RICHARD QUAIN, 
- R.S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, and Surgeon 

to University College Hospital. 

* The work consists of 7 Plates, imperial folio, and an octavo 
wtules of letter-press. It may be had, half-hound morocco, price 
13, either with the Plates in two volumes, folded into half their 
full size, or with the Plates in one volume unfolded, 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal folie, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 
124, plain ; 202. coloured, 
SERIES of AN. ATOMICAL PLATES in 
LET BOSR ArT, with REFERENCES and COM- 
MENTS. Edited by JONES QUALN, M.D., and ERASMUS 
Ww or Lecturer on Anatomy and Phy siology at the Middlesex 
Hospital. 
The Work may also be had in separate portions, as follows :— 


THE MUSCLES. 51 Plates.) THE VISCERA, including the 
= E.. plain; 5/. 5s, full co-| Organs of Digestion, Respira- 


red, tion, &c. 32 Plates. 14 Iss, 
THE VESSELS. 50 Pilates. lain ; sd. 108. ccloared, 
24. 14s, plain; 3L. 18s, with .the| THE BONES AND LIGA- 
Vessels coloured. | MENTS. 30 Plates. Price 2/. 
THE NERVES. 38 Pilates. | plain ; zi. 158, coloured. 
2. 4s. plain ; 44 2s. full coloured. | 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 











PLATTNER ON THE BLOWPIPE, 

Just published, in 8yo. with Diagrams on Wood, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
THE USE of the BLOWPIPE in the 
EXAMINATION of MINERALS, ORES, FURNACE 
PRODUCTS, and —— METALLIC COMBINATIONS. By 
Professor C. F. PLATTNER, Assuy-Master at the Koyal NT | 
Smelting Works. From the German, with Notes, by Dr. JAMES 
Serr A AN MUSPRATT. With a Preface by Professor 


ee this i is one of those admirable works on practical che mistry, 
which, together with Rose’: s Analytical Chemistry and Liebig’s 
Treatise on Organic Analysis, are indispensable in every labora- 
ry.” —Dublin Journal of Medicine, 


Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S LAST WORK. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


ECOND SERIES of FAMILIAR LETTERS 








on CHEMISTRY. — The PHILOSOPHICAL PRKINCI- 
PLES and GEN® RAL LAWS of the SCLENCE. By JUSTUS 
LIEBIG, M.D. Edited by JOUN GARDNER, M.D. 





“The volume should be in every family library, and read in 
every school.”—Critic. 
By the same Author, 
Letters on Chemistry. Second Edition, foolseap 


Svo. 4s. td. 

Agricultural Chemistry. Third Edition, 8vo. 10s.6d. 

Animal Chemistry. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s.6d. 
Taylor & Ww alton, U pper Gower street. 


INTRODUC TION TO LIEBIG’S AGRIC ULTU RAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
Post Svo. 7s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
ECTURES T O FARMERS ON 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER 
r ETZHOLDT, 

“The author does not overload his subject with needless details, 
which is the vice of some such books, but he confines the reader to 
those points only which he ought to ‘be well acquainted with, and 
these he explains in a clear and simple way."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

work which ought to be found in every farm-house.”—Critic. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-strect, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait of Niebuhr, 1. 4s, cloth, 


LE SCTURES on the HISTORY of ROME, 

from the First Punic War to the Death of Constantine. By 

B. G. NIEBUHR. Including an Introductory Course on the 

Sources and Study of Roman History. Edited by LEONHA kD 

thes 1 Leena Ph. I, Forming Volumes 1V. and V. of the entire 
ist« 

7 Iti os a book to beeome popular ; for, unlike the ‘ Roman Ilis- 
tory,’ it is oe entirely a narrative instead of a disquisition ; 
and indeed we know of no work where, in so small a compass, the 
reader will gain so distinct an idea of the leading points of Nie- 
buhr’s critical principles as in the introductory letters. He here 
confines himself to results ; on oe page the leading arguments on 
which those results are 3; and so Sasnieens a popular 
introduction to the disquisitions of his great wo 

Foreign ‘Quar terly Review, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 











“WHITTAKER & CO.S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 


WHITTAKER’ IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


PINNOCK’S HISTORIES, SPELLING- 
BOOKS, &c. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 34th Edition, 12mo. bound 
HISTORY of ROME. 22nd Edition, 12mo. bound . 
ILUISTORY of GREECE, 18th Edition, 12mo. bound 
CHILD'S FIRST BOOK. 1l8mo. 
CHILD'S SECOND BOOK; or, Mentorian Primer. 


-S SCuuace 


Qo a ae eae ca waanck 


18mo. 
FIRST SPELLING-BOOK. 
EXPLANATORY 


18mo 

ENGLISH SPE LLING-BOOK. 
12mo. bound ee 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SPELL ING. 18mo. ee 

JUVENILE READER, for Children from Four to 
Seven Years. 12mo. 

INTRODUCTION to the EXPLAN ATORY READER. 
12mo. bound . 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER—Prose and 
Verse. 6th Edition, 12mo. 

ARITHMETICAL TABLES of “WEIGHTS | and 
MEASURES. 18mo. .. 
CYPHERING BOOKS, 4to. 

and IIL each es oe oe 
A KEY to Ditto .. oe ° oe 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

DR. TAYLOR'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo.cloth.. 6 
DR. TAYLOR'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 3rd Edi- 
tion, 12mo. bound ° 6 
WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS. Royal Sto. ‘half- bound.. 8 
3 

6 

5 


~~ 


core 8 = 


Part thy Is. Parts il. 


WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY. 4th Edition, 
18mo. bound 
HISTORICAL E PITOME of ‘the BIBLE. “4th Edition, 
12mo. bound ° 
PLATT’S RE ADING LESSONS for EVERY DAY 
inthe YEAR. 12mo. 
THOMSON’S FIRST 
18mo. (Key, 1s.) . ‘ oe | 
AYRE’'S You NG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. lgmo. 2 
BEASLEY'S DICTATION SPELLING EXERCISES, 
18mo. .. 2 
1 
1 
1 


BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR. 17th Ed. ‘]2mo. 
BARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTER'S REGISTER. 4to. 
BARCLAY'’S SCHOOLMISTRESS’S REGISTER. 4to. 


GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NINCKS’ GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON; enlarged. 
Royal 12mo. ° 
BUTTMANN’S LARGER GRE EK GRAMMAR, 
Translated. Svo. boards . 
SEALE’S GREEK METRES. 
BEKKER’S THUCYDIDES. 8vo. boards .. . 
ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES, 3 vols. 8vo. ce os 
MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES. 2 vols. 8vo. boards .. 28 
GAISFORD'S HERODOTUS. 3rd Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. boards 
SCHWEIGH & USER'S 
8vo. boards . 
— FITHS’ ASCHY LI P ROMETHEUS v INCTUS, 


ecaeas ean ocoosceclcCcaAacMclC SO OC 


10th Edition, 8vo. o BS 


LEXICON to HERODOTUS. 


Gur FITHS' SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS, English 


Notes. 8vo. oo ve & 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS—HU TCHINSON. 8vo. 8 
Ditto, with Latin Translation. 8vo. oo) 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA — GREENWOOD. 

vo. .. oe 8 
Ditto, with Latin Translation es 10 
Ww ALKE R’S CLAVIS HOMERICA., Sth Edit. 12mo. bo 
VALVPY'’S GREEK TESTAMENT — GRIESBACH. 

12mo. bound 5 

VALPY’S GREEK TE SSTAMENT, “with "English 

Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 0 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of the ‘GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. 18mo. PartlhL .. oe oe © 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


oO — 
© ecosceoso ces Ss S&S S&S CSESAaA A 


NIBLOCK'’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, 12mo. a & 8 
The LATIN and ENGLISH DICTION ARY. Sold 
separately, bound . 5 6 
WILITYTAKER’S LATIN FEXER( ‘ISES. 8th Fad. "}2mo. 300 
A KEY to Ditto ° 2 0 
WHITTAKE R’S FLORILEGIU M POETIC UM. 18mo. 3.0 
WHITTAKER’S PH_EDRUS. Notesand Vocabulary. 
12mo. ee ee oe . ee - — =e 
VALPY'S SALLUST. The entire Works. 12mo... 2 6 
Ditto, with Hickie’s English Notes, bound 4 6 
VALPY'’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 12mo, oo oo 8 GE 
py with English Notes, bound 3 6 
VALPY'S GRADUS. With Translations ‘of the 
Words, &ec. 8vo. . a 7 6 
PYPER’sS GR ADU s. ” Latin, with the Verses and 
Phrases, 12mo. bound ‘ om o FO 
CICERO’S DE OFFICLIS — C ‘ATO "MAJOR, &e, 
English Notes. 12mo. . os eo of 4G 
STEPS to SENSE VERSES. 12mo. .. a0 oe 8-6 
SS: SS ee Sie ee oe oa 8 © 
GRETTON’S LATIN ELEGIACS and HEXAME- 
TERS. 12mo. .. =e a% ee ee -. 3 0 
VALPY’S GROTIUS. With English Notes. 12mo. 6 0 
OLLENDORFE'S FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES. By W.H. Pinnock, Esq. 12mo. cloth 3 0 
DRAKENBORCH'S LIVY. Various Readings. 3 
vols. boards. 8vo. ee ° oe ee = 6 
STOCKER’S LIVY. 3 vols. 8vo. ea ach Y 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of LATIN GRAMMAR. 
W8mo.sewed 4s eects 9 





THE ATHENEUM 
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Now publishing with Additions, in! 2 il price 10s, 
ps AGES * the LIFE of a RADICAL. 


y SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
mm 4. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


YURKE'S ESSAY ON THE LAWS AND 
GOVERNMENT of ROME. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Civil Law, and an useful Assistant to the Btadent of the 
Classics and of Ancient History. Second oe ice 7. r 
For reviews of the’ first edition, vide aw Magazine, 
. Foreign Quarterly Review,’ Xe. 
J. Bigg & Son, Booksellers. 53, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
and may be had of all other B Bookse' ers. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Just published, 7th Edition, 1 thick vol. 8yo, 21s, cloth, 
LEMENTS OF MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By T. R. BECK, M.D. and J. B. BECK, M.D. 
Seventh Edition, brought down - the present time, including the 
Notes of Dr. Duntor and Dr. DarwaL 
London: Longman, Brown ke o.3 W hittaker & Co. ; ; 8. 
Simpkin &Co. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons 


PROFESSOR DRAPER’S CHEMISTRY OF PLANTS. 
TREATISE on the FORCES which produce 
the ORGANIZATION of PLANTS. With an Appendix, 

containing several Memoirs on Capillary Attraction, Electric ity, 
and the Chemical Action of Light. By JOHN W. DR APER, M. i 
Professor of Chemistry in el University of New York. One vol. 
large 4to. with Plates, 18s. clot 
“A scientific work of heh character.” —New York Paper. 
Wiley & —_. 6, Lad eteroe p lace. 


. 100, 6c > 
ODERATION ‘OF. “pT HE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By T. PULLER, D.D. New Edition, by 
R, R. EDEN, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“ We recommend the work with the greatest confidence to those 
who are ignorant of the true position, principles, and spirit of our 
church.”—Camb ridge Chronicle. 
Pigott, 39, Kennington-gate ; Hamilton, Paternoster-row ; 
Pa ker, Oxford : Deighton, Cambridge. 





. Highley ; 








Pe te NOVEL. 
vols. post & 


FOE: THE HISTORY OF TWO LIVES. 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


CARLETON’'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in oa ae 8vo., and may be had < all Booksellers, 
e Libraries, price id. ils, 
ALENTINE in ‘M! CLUT CHY, T ITE TRISH 
AGES? ; or, CILRONICLES of the CASTLECUMBER 
PROPERTY. 


y WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 
Author of* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
he Miser, * Jane Sinclair,’ &c. &c. 

Dublin: te by James Duity, 23, Anglesea-street. London: 
Chapman & Hall, i86, Strand. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
CaEOE wien MULLER’S pont ANS.’ 

TION. Svo. 12s, cloth. 
NTRODUG TION to a SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM of. BR All By C. 0, MULLER, Author of 
‘The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race,’ &c. Translated 
from the German by JOHN tH. 

“A very learned and — &.. book, ably translated. The best 
and safest manual for all readers and students whose taste or 
inclination prompts them to base their course of history on a well- 
grounded knowledge of the old Hellenistic, Egyptian, and Roman 
mythologies.”—Literary Gazette, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





”* Fardorougha, 








Madeira, Brazil, Terra del Fuego, Chili, Peru, Panmotu 
Group, Tahiti, Samoan Group, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, the Islands of South Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, 
California, and the North-West Coast of Oregon. 


r 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION sent out 

by the hk y vy STATES GOVERNMENT, consisting of 
Five Vessels from the Navy, was sent to the above Places ; 3 an 
the Narrative 3 1 their Manners, Customs, Natural History, 
Political and Social Condition, Productions, Commerce, &c. &c. ; 
with many new Discoveries and Surveys during a Voyage of Five 
Years, and does not, as many have napeees relate to the United 
States themselves. The Narrative of the E xpedition is in five 
large volumes, containing about 500 beautiful Illustrations, and an 
At of Maps. Price Eight Guineas, Vol. L. now ready; the 
others i in February. 

“ We are dealing with a work of great interest.” 
Atheneum (first notice). 

____ Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


THE MOST RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Now complete, in7 vols, price 2/. 12s, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest 
Period to the close of the YEAR 1832; in which Men and 

Events are come on Curistian Principt ~ 

y HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 

Roser of Hasilbury Bryan ; late Fellow of Ste John’s College, 

Cosshesaee and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the E. I. 
Coll., Hertford. 

Hivingyon, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterk 

* An Edition i is printed on large paper, price 








-place, 
34 3s, 





In small 8vo. price 10s, 6d. the 2nd edition (much enlarged) of 
HR PARENT'S SCHOOL and COLLE GE 
GUIDE; or, LIBER SCHOLASTICUS: being an Account 
of all the Fellow ships, Scholarships. and E ees at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Jublin, and Durham; by whom 
founded, and a or restricted to particular places and 
rsons ; also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Grammar 
hools, Chartered Companies of the City of London, Corporate 
Bodies, Trustecs, &c., as have University Advantages vattachs ed to 
them, or in their Patronage ; with the Ecclesiastical Patronage of 
the Universities, Colleges, rcs Corporate Bodies, &e. ; with 
appropriate Indexes and Referer 
By RICH ARD “GUL BERT, 
Sditor of the ‘Clergyman’s Almanack.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ¢ oe hyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Just published, by W. Pine, 369, Strand, Londor 
ONFINEMENT of 'the BOWELS considered 
in relation to its Nature, Causes, E ffects, and Treatment ; 
showing the mischievous goes A of attempting its removal by Pur- 
gatives, and pointing out a mode of C asily correcting it by perfectly 
safe and natural means, Ky JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 











Als 
Tllustrated Descriptions ‘of the varieties of the 
SONIFER for restoring Hearing to the Deaf, by the Philosophical 
Method of suiting the Acoustic Power to the’ degree of Deafness of 
each Individual. 
- P. sends either of these works (in a sealed envelope), free of 
poy he receipt of two postage stamps for the former, or one for | 





} and Biography. 


Dedicated, we spec sctal p permission, to His Grace the ‘Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, 

This day is published, in 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with numerous 
me aps and Plates, and handsomely bound in cloth, price One 
Guinea, 

ALEDONIA ROMANA: a Descriptive Ac- 

/ count of the Roman Antiquities of Scotland. Preceded by 
an Introductory View of the Aspect or THe Country, and State 
or 17s INHABITANTS in the First Century of the Christian Era 
and by a Summary of the HistoricaL en ged — are 
connected with the Roman Occupation of North Bri 

London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. Edinburgh : Bell & 
Bradfute nk-street. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BUTTERS ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language 
ing, besides several other important improvements, extensive Tables 
of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots: adapted to 

chook s, and also of Adults and 
/, bound. 
It is not, like many others 


contain- 








79th edition. Price 1s. 
a ver ‘y excellent little work, 
» same description, a mere modification or re- arrangement of 
those which have gone before it. The author displays great original 
ability, both in matter and in manner. "— Edinburgh Evening Post, 


ry r 
B UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, 

by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables: with 
numerous entertaining and instructive Reading Lessons in prose 
and verse, 27th edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound. 

“ We can give it our unqualified approbation.”—Athencum. 

“It is admirably adapted to suit the capacity of children, Its 
great plainness and simplicity render it a valuable little book for 
infant minds.”"—Jmperial Magazine. 


UTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
Engravings. 18th edition. Price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamilton & 
Co,, London ; H. Mozley & Son, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, 4, Edinburgh. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by THOMAS BOURN, 


XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 
interspersed with Historical, Biographical, Chronological, 

Mythological, and Miscellaneous Information. "To which are 
added Qvestions FoR Examination. With an Appendix, by 
which the Constellations may be easily known. 4th edition, 
12mo. 6s, bd. 

2. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

3. Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 11th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d, bd. F 

4. Arithmetical Questions. 13th edition, with 
Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s, bd. x ‘ 

5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
5th edition, 12mo, 4s, bd. 

6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
mer With Maps. 5th edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. ba. 


Arithmetical Tables, &c. 20th edition, with 


Additions & 
Sold by = & Darton ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 











With 





and 





8th edition, 2s. red ; 1s, 9¢, cloth 
LLEN ool CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 
Also, 5th edition, 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed, — 
Grammar for Beginners; an Introduction to the 
abov 
The excellence of the Grammars of Dr. Allen {and Mr.Cornwell] 
makes us almost despair of any decided improvement in this de- 
partment.” —Atheneum, 
Also, 1s, 6¢. cloth, : 
The Young Composer; Part I.: or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. By James Cornwell. 
** Very superior. — Westminster Review. 


Also, 4th edition, 4s. 
Select English Poetry; designed for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons in general. 
* An excellent,, lection. We warmly recommend it. "— Eclectic. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hs umilton, Adams &C Co. 


The Fifth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. boun 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGE BRA, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Private a 
By PETER NICHOLSON, and J. ROW BOTH 

** In ‘thi edition the authors have not only nie some 
important original matter, particularly on sroportion, imaginary 
quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have also endeavoured 
to illustrate many parts of the work by such alterations as will 
make it still more acceptable to the public. 

London : printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A KEY to the above work, containing the Solutions of 1 
0 Problems, by use of which, and the Algebra, a person 1 
Master, le due of this valuable Science without thea 

aster. 5 

















N EW sCHOOL DICT ION ARY. 
Just published, in large 12mo, price fs. 6¢., handsomely and strongly 
bound, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

7 AGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and 
Expls m. be of all Words authorized by eminent Writers: to which 

7 apalary of the Roots of English Words, and an 

of ¢ Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 

AL E X QNDE R RE iD: A. M , Rector of the Circus Place School, 
Edinburgh, Author of * Rudiments of English Composition,’ &c. 

Iu this Work, to which the Author has devoted the labour of 
several years, an attempt has been made to compile a School 
Dictionary adapted to the present state the English Language, 
and tothe improved methods of Teaching. It contains every word 
which has been sanctioned by the use of eminent authors, except 
such as have become obsolete, or are merely technical. While the 
usual alphabetical arrangement is preserved, the words are at the 
same time grouped in such a manner as to show their etymological 
affinity ; and after the first word each group, is given the root 
from which they are derived. These roots are afterwards arranged 
into a Vocabulary ; so that the Dic tionary may be used either for 
reference, or for teaching Derivation. The Pronunciation, which is 
indicated by a simple notation, is that of Walker, unless when the 
latter differs from prevailing usage, or from the majority of com- 
petent authorities. The Classical and Scripture Proper Names are 
oy in one list, and are divided into syllables, and accented as 

hey ought to be pronounced. 

National,—“ As. a school-book it is superior to any which has yet 
made its appearance, and there is no doubt that it will quickly 
supersede the dictionaries at present in use 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 











Tice 2s, 6d, 
JourNa of the STATISTICAL soctary 
Vit. 
° he Th ng 
1, Mining Industry of France. 
2. Hospital Statistics of the Metrop lis, 
3. Relative Liability of the Sexes <4 Insanity. 
4. Poor Laws in Scotland. 
5. Staten hing cture of a Free City of Germany—Frankfort-on. 
the-} 
6. Tables of ‘Mortality, Meteorology, Corn, Currency, Ba 
&e. John Ww. Parker, 445, West ssi Strand, micruptey, 


4 —— raat 
HEMICAL GAZETTE for Jan. 15, price 6d, 


contains— Researches on the Nutritive Power of the Soil 
Prof. Mulder—On the Phenomena of Digestion, occurrence of Lac- 
tic Acid in the Gastrie Juice, by Messrs. Pelouze, Bernard, and 
Barreswil—Discovery of two new Metals, by Prof. Rose— Improved 
Method of detecting Arsenic and Prussic Acid in cases of Poi lem 
ing, by Berzelius ; with numerous other articles, 
R. & J. FE. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet- street. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d, neatly half-bound (with Wooden 
1 HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR, 
for the Year 18H. 

This work is continued in numbers, price 4d. each, and forms 4 
Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic Eeonomy, Suited to 
Family Reading, the Parochial Library, or the Servants’ "Hall. Its 
contents include Scriptural Exposition, Instructive Tales, Hints 
on Gardening and Agriculture, short Extracts from the 
Authors, and occasionally from the Public News. The volumes are 
7 separately. and are included in the List of — recommended, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowled 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 3 hurchyard, and > 





nis day is published, 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


No. 47, (being the Second quarterly Part.) 


I. Rural Deans, and Rural Synods. 
II. Historical Geography of Arabia. 
ILI. Hermesianism. 
1V. Gregory of Tours. 
V. The Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
VI. The Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Wynter. 
VII. The Proposed Oxford Test. —Sehberigtion to the Articles, 
VILL. Archbishop Laud. 
1X. Reviews and Notices of New Books and Pamphlets, 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman- street. 


W EALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS 0 on 
a need mt RE, Part VL.. is this day published, 
> bd, containin, 


Ancient Architectnre and faetqntties of the County of Essex, 
by the Rev. Alfred Sucklin 
2. Btaine d Glass from Winche: moe r, by O. B. Carter, Architect, 
3 nt Cross in the possession of the De la Zouch Family, 
4, On Enatish Architecture and Design for a Protestant Cathe 
, by George Wightwick, Architect. 

5. On ‘Symbolic Colours, from the French of M. Portal, trans. 
lated by W. Inman, Architect—in all 34 fine Engravings, 
2v of which are highly coloured. 

Also, The Supplement, completing Vol. IIL, 

ertee 9 7s, 6d., containing :— 
- The Temple € hureh, described and illustrated by Mr. R. H. 
1 fine Engravings, 6 of which are highly coloured. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
Also, just published, 

PAPERS on SUBJECTS connected with the 
DUTIES of the CORPS of ROYAL ENGINEERS, Vol. VIL, 
48 fine engravings, price 30s., containing 

1. On Coast Defences and’ Harbours. by Col. Lewis, R.E. 

2. On the —_— and Ventilating of Prisons, by Major 








3. On She Conducting Power of Water as applied to Submarine 
Ezplestens by Voltaic Electricity, &c., by Lieut. Hutchin- 


ion, R. 

4. Bridge neross the Kat River of Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good 
ee, by Capt. Walpole, R.E 

5. som ry Lieut.-Col. Alderson, i E. 

6. On Swing or Flying Bridges, by Capt. Nelson, R.E. 

7. On Transition Lime and Limestone from the Quarries at 

Plymouth, by Capt. Nelson, R.E. 
8. Suspension Bridges on Dredge’s Principle, by Capt. Denison, 


9. Description of the Balance Gates at the Compensation Reser 
voir of the East London Water bad fens at Old Ford, con- 
structed by Thomas Wicksteed, 

10, Observatory erected a Chatham, for the use of the Officers of 
the Corps of R. E., by Capt. Harness, 

. Experiments carried on at Chatham, by the late Lieut. Hope, 
R.E., on the Pressure of Earth against Revetments, and 
the best form of Retaining Walls. 

Account of the failure of a Floor in Edinburgh, by Lieut. 
Col. Thomson, R. 

13. Cotenties of an Iron Beacon at the Harbour of Black 

Kock, Connecticut. 
14, Mac nchinaty. ana o a onstruction of Railways, by G. Dry 
Jem pse 
1. Onthe mode ne oy tor repairing and supporting the Western 
Retaining Wall of the London and Birmingham Exten 
sion Railway, by G. Drysdale Dempsey, c, 

16. System of Drainage of Low Lands in Holland, the Mecha: 
nical means employed therein, 7. of the difference of cost, 
&e., by Capt. G. W. Hughes, T. Eng. U.S. Army.—And aa 

Api e endix of several other useful P: *apers on Iron Ro Ri vofs, be 


ELICAN LIFE ACS AROS OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross. —Established 


Directo 
Matthias Reveed, Esq. M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John Coope, R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William © Eton, oe F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, E: 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. ry orge Shum Storey, sq. 
William Davis, E: . Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. Ni. D. F.R.S id 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Soli 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. t 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the mos 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Oilice during Forty Years, and are as low as consis oe 
with safety; those adapted to the RET URN SYSTEM — 
its assured to an equitable partic ipation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus of 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the —— 
a large PAID-UP Capital, and the further security of a res liabili- 
sible pen) of 2: gama without being exposed to the lia! 
ties o partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of es 
assurance is ette -cted;—or, loans will be granted thereon to 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. tion at 

ann ctuses and every information obtained on applicatic 

ces as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
ip every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 
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TREEMASONS'’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


London. d in all the branches, and for all objects of 
usiness trap indowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 


Lite ae? - 
eversion 
ee ormation and Prospectuses farnis 


JOSEPH WeARIDGE. Secretary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
S ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Head ice, 


bished 183 Moorgate. street. 


London Oflice, 61 A, 


Presi 
His Grace the Deke a iiuecleiach and Queensberry. 
residents. 
° Right ~~ Lord Gra 
David Meee Corichtoan, Ksq. of "Rankeilour. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading 
the whole pro 


three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 


Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
anended the S been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 


sum assured and on the vested bonus. 
Thos the 


d to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
rt and so on as regards other policies. 


70,0001., the whole 


"oie ‘effected before the Ist March participate in a full 


car's joorgate-atreet. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
\ ee ASSURANCE and INVEST- 


MENT ASSOCIATION, for Lives, Deferred Sums, and 
se and Improvement of Unemp! oyed 





Anauities. ané and 4 neal 
urplus Income, 
a, Beaty Progression, and Consti 
0. 4. Lancaster Race A Strand, 
RD GEM 
‘Chairman—John, Blant, ? *,. — 
t, Esq. M.A ‘aptain r 
1 ee Esq. M.P. E. Hamilton M. Dd. F.LS. 
J. M. Dosgies, | Es Sir John Owen, Bart. M. P. 
Ww. Newton, aed J. Woodhead, Es sq. 
Each = 2 reat at the Board; also such Branch and Agency 
yo . shall sttee nd. iat —- 
Trustees—John Blunt, Esq. 5 rm ‘on, M. 
Medical Referee—W. P. Lauder, M.D. F.R.S.E., 8, Sloane-street. 
Standing Counsel—J. Humphry, Esq incoln’s Inn; Fy 
R, 8. Sowler. Esq., Hionehecter. 
Solichoro—TEe J. H. Watson, Great Winchester-street ; 
r. . H. Wilson, Gray’s Inn. 
Ban kers—Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge & Co. 
Policies are granted for the Assurance cf Lives, Endowments and 
| Sums, and Annuities; also Shares in the Investment 


ituency Supervision. 
London. 
ENT. 








e Prospectus, Proposal for Life Assurance, and form of Ap- 
ae for the Investment of Money, may be obtained at the 
offices of the Association. 

*,* Wanted, as Actuaries or Agents, in the chief market 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, men of character, in- 
fluence, and ability. The Form of Application may be had of 
the General Actuary. 

WILLIAM CLARK, General Actuary. 


JQAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chathent-pince, meee sbfriars, London. 


William Dateezoesth bp Rasley. Esa, Director H.E.1.C., Chairman. 
q. De juty Chairman. 
lliot Macseghten, Esq. Direc- 
ast 
Hende »rson, Esq. 

) 3A, Walker, Esq. 

ck, K.L.S, 
‘AL 500,0002, 

The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 100! 
30 40 50 


Henry erm x * 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
C.H, La Touche, 


Age. 





Annual | £. s. £.8. d, 
Premium.. hi 303 f 
Endowments for fatare | and existing ete, and Annuities 
ofall kinds, are granted by this Socie’ 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
Sl, per cent. extra on the first premium. 4 
50 IHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 
PHANTASMAGORIA. 


EWS IN THE HOLY LAND— SCRIP. 

TURAL ILLUSTRATIONS — ASTRONOMIC( 
TURAL HISTORY—BOTANICAL and DISSULVIN VIEW Ss 
for the IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN RNS, by 
Canreyter & Wesriey, Opticians, 24, Rezent-street. — Lists and 
Prices upon application, he above Sliders are now € xtensively 
euployed by the Conductors of Sunday and other Schools. Optical 
lustruments of of every description. 








0 AGRICULTURISTS, COLONISTS, 
EMIGRANTS, &c,—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of 

the late THOMAS WEDLAKE, at 118, Fenchurch Street, City, 
informs Emigrants and others that she continues to Manvfac- 
ture ene. Agric ultarel Implements for which her late i | 
was 80 moive batronised A the Settlers of SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA IEMAN ND.,SWAN RIVER, NEW 
ZEALAND, and other BRI" Wet Cou ONIES. The following 

articles, made in a very superior manuer, are kept on Sale at 

the London Warehouse. 

THIRTY DIFFERENT SORTS OF PLOUGHS. 

Patent Hay-making Machines | Patent Essex’ Ploughs, 30 sorts 

Dressing M achines Subsoil Ploug 

fatent Chaff-eutting Machines Thrashing ‘Machines for the 

ers 


Oil-cal 
Devble-osten Turnip-cutters Drills of ‘all kinds. 
els Jacuum Pumps 


Railway Whe: 
Bean Mills 





Scarifiers 
Flour Mills. 
Mill for Grinding Corn, with French Burrs,2 ft. 10 in. diam., 
Horse power. ill for Grinding Corn, with French Burrs, 25 
Tata » 4-Meu’s power. Bean Mills. Mills for bruising 
seed. 
Sogar Mills, 


COLONIAL ARTICLES. 
pine ‘Top Cutters, No. 


6 and Horse power, 
. do. do. No.2; with Iven B dF: . 
be, = meat ox and Frame 
Coff ‘anners. Pimento a. 
Huskers. Improved expanding Cane Weeder. 
5 Ae size. Hoop Tyre for Wheels, &c. 
} 
ndia ond Colonial Tools of every descri ription. " 
ms pe fob tty address, MARY WEDLAKE, 


ASSUR- 
Esta- 
26, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh; 


rinciple of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
ts are divisible amongst the policy holders every 


holder. of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, wi 1. if it become ac laim during the present year, 


‘The Accu- 


nd exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 
molated Fu being in a course of steady and increasing 


and Savings; upon principles of Strict 


ATENT EVER-POINTED 
8S. MORDAN & Co. caution the public in purchasing this 
useful article to see that the Patentee’s name be stamped legibly 
on the case. A quantity of counterfeits are constantly pressed 
on the public, as they yield a greater profit to the salesman, but 
will be found of no value in use. The above remarks apply to 
their patent sends “J replenishing the same.—Manufactory, 22, 
City-road, Lond« 


YHAE NEW PATENT CARD CASE 
S. MORDAN & Co. respectfully inform the public that 
they have just introduced a new PATENT CARD CASE 
which, each time the lid is raised, lifts one card above the level 
of the rest, thus rendering it extremely easy to withdraw, and 
therefore obviating an inconvenience constantly urged against 
the old card cases. They are to be had in silver, tortoiseshell, 
and leather, of all jewellers and stationers in the United King- 
dom.—Manufactory, 22, City-road, London. 
LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent- gizeet (oornes of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. ew go Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices “é drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLAT ED_ ‘and GILT 
ARTICLES in_ every variety, at she Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 


WEST END—s, REGENT-STREET, corner of Jermyn-street, 
MTY—45, MOORGATE-STREET 

The Patent i cor processes being pene = 8 “adopted under 

their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 

own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 

only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘ E. & Co.’ under a 

crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


EWLY-INVENTED 

THENIAN ‘CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
eugericr to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 

l work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
ASet of + in Mahogany Box, an OF. a Crayon Holder. 
—_ —_—_ os. . . 
7s. 6d. 
—_- lls. Od. 
To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and res ctal ble Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, London. 


Wt ar Ld & SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or PER- 
NT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 


EF. ener + Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. ‘fo be had of all respectable Stationers, and of the 
Manufacturers, at the following prices :—Leather box, contain- 
ing a set of 12, 7s. each —18, 10s. — 24, las. — 36, 21s. = asees as 
above, without box. at 6s. per ee and ( Yobalt, 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, 4 “sets as 
above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 

23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
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E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barry 
and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian- hall, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, begs respec tfully 
toinform the nobility and gentry that he has just returned from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
sents. In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, comprising 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIVE 
STATIONERY. they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
glass. Segaae, buhl, filigree, ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
lessrs. B. & Son ‘supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s. to 40s. per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
po yas or initials,—dies for which epeeee are supplied at 12s. 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. 100 cards printed, 
2s. 6d. : the style of fengraving may || be va ted from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket- -hooks, almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either inthe plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede’s perfumery. 


~ ‘a 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thorougbly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brash, that cleans in a 
third part of the usnal time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. _Fles 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ protits 
and destructive bleaching, and | eceunt the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, one yo from_Holles-st 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’ 4 
by some houses. 
ESTORING and P ROMOTING the 
GROWTH of HAIR.—Confirmation of the unfailing 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of C OLUMBIA 
“Cork, 6th March, 1841. 
“Dear Sir,—I have heen for some time nearly bald on the 
front of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. 
was kindly recommended by you to try Oldridge’s Balm of 
Columbia, and after one bottle perceived a most visible growth 
of the hair, and it is now as thick as any other part. | have 
tried several remedies, but found nothing equal to the Balm for 
easy application and as a truly effectual remedy.—I am, dear 
Sir, youre sincerely, “ARTHUR Hype, 57, Patrick- street. 
Mr. G. P. Aikine, Apothecary, 128, Patrick- street. 
Cork, 6th Jan. 1841, 
** Sir.—Be kind enough to send me by bearer an IIs. bottle of 
Oldridge’s Baim, as 1 think it will be sufficient to finish the 
good result | have experienced by the use of the 6s. one I have 
just finished. My hair is now completely_restored; and I feel 
obli ed or your kind recommendation. —Yours truly, 

“Ro M tkins.’ oun Cummins, York-street.” 
Oldviage’ s Balm prevents the hair turning gray, and the firet 
application causes it to curl peantitalhy. frees it me scurf, and 

stops it from falling off. Price , 68., 2 and | ee ttle. 
No other prices are genuine. * OLDRIDGE *s BAL 1, Wel: 
lington-street, the second house from the Strand. 


<eeatet 








PENCILS.— 


BY 


LETTERS PATENT. 


PATENT LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 
&c.—The only effectual and durable remedy for damp, 


whether saline or otherwise, and is also a superior surface for 
ever 


method of decoration 
. Si ilks, Velvets (cross joined), Damasks, Chintzes, &c. &c. 
“joined up" by means of the * Patent Butting Invisible Join of 
the Patent Lining.” 
An example of the Join and ye oe us dning may be seen at 
Mr. A. Saunders’s, Decorator, &c. ), Regent-street ; or at 
the Patentee’s, Mr. John Collard Dreke. aan all particulars 
may be obtained. 
19, Elm Tree-road, St. /ohn's Wood. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, ani do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious wetter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lh. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


THE CHEAPEST TALLOW CANDLES. 


bbe who burn these are recommended to make 

one trial whether “PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES” do 
not give so much more light as to be in reality cheaper. The 
may be had of respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom, if 
care be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as the 
Patent Candles; and the Trade may obtain them wholesale 
from Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauxhall, and Palmer & 
Co. Suttonestreet, C Cierkenwell. 


PALMER -& CO.S DECIMAL PALM 
CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the light of Three ordinary 
‘Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can be used in any 
Candlestick. Sold by every Oilman, Grocer, &c., “7 74d. per ib. 
—It will be seen by the following statement of Mr. J. HawKINs, 
at the late Meeting of the British Association, that these Candles 
are by far the cheapest light at present in use. “ With regard 
to Palmer's and the common Dip,—when the latter was not 
snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altogether, it 
required eleven pounds to be equal to one pound of Palmer's. 
After alluding to further experiments with eandles and also with 
oils, he cone sated » o 1. the self-snuffing candle in 
prefere mcs to te Atheneum, Oct, 19, 1844. 

PALMER e "CO" s ‘Mid- size Lamps, and Candles of the same 
description as the ahove, may be had of all Ironmongers, Lamp 
Manufacturers, &c. in the kingdom. 


SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
n and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE, SON, 41 and 42, BarBican, 
and 16, Norton rent "aided ‘oe a person of Science in the 
amalgamation of Metals, bas succeeded in bringing to Public 
Notice the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing 
all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing as 
it does a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracte d—resisting all Acids—may be 
cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into every Article for the 
‘Table and Sideboard, Plain | Threa ie | King’s Albert 
Fiddle.| Fiddle Pattern. Pattern. 
16s. 6d, 20s. 42s. 
128. 6d. i eo» 32s. 
do. 5s. . 6d. . «+ 178, 6d, 
= = p «+ 42s. 















































Table Spoons per doz. 
pe aoe rt b ng do, 


do. 
Table Forks 
Desees do. 6d. + 32s. 
Watson bene ‘the Public will A ae. thet this “Metal i is 
peciaioely his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
Gold, than bis Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merits 
alone he wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing 
eulogiums he receives, he is convince oe saat nothing can prevent 
its hec saan an article of universal w 
>, Watson's handsomely [LLU STRA’ i ED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE c ‘UR RENT, is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
poral which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 


“PAY TENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy an 

whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one halfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at ©. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analy ved and recommended b r. Ure, is delivered Cc 

Watson’ Watson's ¢ varts, at 4 at 4s. per gallon in screw cans, 


y 
DOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The sin- 
gular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, are too well known 
and appreciated to need comment. The very facts of the bigh 
and distinguished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
excellence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cupidity of un inc ipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most spu- 
rious trash as the *GENCUINR” Macassar Vil: whereas the genuine 
article is wholly the invention and property of A. RowLanp & 
Son, and the amalgamation of its costly exotic materials renders 
abortive any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the jenporon of all other articles bearing og title of 
Macassar Oil." ‘The genuine article has the words *KOW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR or engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per; and onthe bac k of the Wrapper pearly 1,500 times, containing 
29.028 letters. Price 3». 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to ~— 
small), 10s. 6d.: and ia that size, 2ls. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprietors, A. WLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
i ; and by C t. - and Perfumers 
* All others are FRAU DU LENT c OUNT ERF ‘EITS!!! 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
r 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and 
comeneure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at_is. lid., 
2s. 9d., ls. WILLOUGHBY & Co, 


each y . late 
B.G. Windus, 6l, Bishopegate Without, and nearly all Medicme 
Venders. 


FOR GOUT, RHEU MATISM, AND RHEU MATIC GOUT, 
~IMCO’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are acertain and safe remedy ; they restore tran A to 
the nerves. give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excel- 
lent pills, as_they prevent the disorder from ettacking the 
Stomach or Head, and have restored shensnnte from 

misery, to health and comfort.—Sold by A, WILLOUG 

Co., 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine — fy 
at is. lid, or 2s, 9d. per box. 
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On the 31st of January will be published, price 6s. 
No. IV. or 


[Jan. 18 





THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


. DANA'S MINERALOGY. 

- THORNTON'S BRITISH INDIA. 
. THE SCOTTISH MONKS. 

’. FITCHETT’S KING ALFRED. 


*. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. ARNOLD, IX 


NUMBER I. 
. Life and Discoveries of Cuvier. 
- Harris's Highlands of Ethiopia. 
. The Corn Laws. 
. Memoirs, &c. of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
. The Crusades. 
‘I. Tractarian Poetry. 
. Miss Bremer’s Swedish Novels. 
. Sewell’s Christian Morals. 
IX. Policy of Party. 
‘. Lord Jetfrey’s Contributions to the Edin 
burgh Review. 





EXTRACTS 
No. 1. | 


“We are decidedly of opinion that it is on a par | 
with the best of its contemporaries. It presents the | 
same judicious mixture of science, politics, history, 
poetry, travels, and light literature. ‘The first article, 
on Cuvier and his Works, rumour «ssigns to the dis- , 
tinguished pen. of Siv David Brewyer. “4 is “ort 
excellent, and deserving the attention of the-wuole | 
scientific world, to which we beg most heartily to | 
recommend it. The next paper is a very interesting 
Review of ‘ Harris's Highlands of Ethiopia. An 
elaborate article on the Corn Laws, said to be from 
the pen of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, comes next. | 
*‘Michaud’s History of the Crusades,’ is a learned 
paper in the Hallam strain. We were much pleased 
with a very able and judicious analysis of ‘'T'ractarian 
Poetry and Poets, including Faber and Lord John 
Manners, which exposes admirably well the absurdi- 
ties of that school. We were scarcely aware, before 
we perused this excellent paper, of the downright | 
nonsense and insults against common sense of which | 
these writers have been guilty. ‘The Policy of Party’ | 
is the subject of a good declamatory articie; and 
‘Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view’ afford a theme for a delicate panegyric, which 
is said to proceed from the pen of a rising young 
northern advocate, who is imbued with no small por- 
tion of the learning, talents, and accomplishments 
which he knows so well how to appreciate.” —A tlas 
Ne wspaper. 

“he First Number of the North British Review, 
which is lying before us, is a most remarkable indica- 
tion of the re-action which has taken place in Scot- 
land, and of the zeal, energy, talent, and piety which 
are there enlisted on the side of Evangelical Religion 
und Religious Freedom.”— Patriot Newspaper. 

“We ure bound to say that the whole seems to us 
to he a solid, able, and temperate publication.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“The articles we have commended are first-rate.” 
Oxford Herald, 

“ This work is true to its text, in meeting the age’s 
increasing combination of strong religious feeling 
with intellectual competition; and in mingling the 
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Contents of the former Numbers :— 


NUMBER II. 


. Pascal. 
. Our Scottish Fishermen. 
. Sacred Literature of the Hindus. 
. Descriptive Poetry of the last Century. 
’, Christian Union. 
"I. Gould’s Birds of Australia. 
. Arnaldo da Brescia. 
. Archbishop Whately’s Works. 
- Forbes’ Travels through the Alps. 
. Recent Novels. Prairie Bird—Ellen Mid- 
dleton—Coningsby. 





FROM THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


No. IT. 


“We have never seen a debut more graceful and 
unpretending, or more effective. The present num- 
ber is a little more stirring....We shall in vain seek 
any where for a more gracefully painted scene than 
the ‘Night of Herring Fishing in the Moray Firth.’ 


We haye an easay of much. good taste an‘ poctical | 


feeling ou the ‘English iptive bocce of Low 
Century,—a good review of Mr. Gould's splendid 
work on the Birds of Australia—a very just eulogium 
on Professor Forbes’ last volume of Travels—and an 


| admirably liberal article on the whole works of Arch- 


bishop Whately.”— Morning Chronicle. 


“We perused with considerable pleasure the very 
able Review of Dr. Whately’s learned and voluminous 
works ; and here again we find much of that liberality 
of sentiment which we deem so praiseworthy. The 
other articles in the Review will all amply repay the 
trouble of perusal; and the whole Review is one 
which we recommend to the more enlightened of our 
readers.”-—Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


“This is an excellent number, superior as a whole 
to the first. The writers obviously begin to feel at 
home in their vocation. The Review of Archbishop 
Whately’s Work is an admirable instance of the pos- 
sibility of discussing even directly theological ques- 
tions by reference to the broadest principles of phi- 
osophy, and without any intermingling of sectarian 
narrowness, much less of anything like theological 
rancour. The article on Christian Union is another 
tine example of large all-embracing catholicity ; while 
in the political remarks contained in the Review of 
Coningsby, the writers have shown that politics may 
be discussed with earnestness and warmth as well as 
depth and soundness, even when mankind is taken 
for the only party, and the world for the only field. 
On the whole, we think we can discover in the North 
British an efficient worker in the cause of truth, 
liberty, and virtue, and that we may venture with 
some confidence to reverse a renowned prediction 
and to assert in regard to it, that—‘ This will do.’ ”"— 
Scotsman. 


“The North British has in every respect proved a 


lighter graces of literary criticism with the graver | formidable rival tothe other quarterlies. The distin- 


lucubrations and discoveries of mental and physical | 


science.” Cambridge Advertiser. 


guished names that are inrolled amongst its contri- 


| butors must compel attention to its principles, while 
“ The articles have, in the first place, the merit of | 


the sterling and intrinsic merit of the contributions 


being selected with judgment; and, secondly, they | themselves cannot fail to command for the work that 


are ably canvassed, and are just of a fitting length.” 
—The Sun. 


respect to which it is eminently entitled.” — Clster 


| Banner. 





BARON HUGELS TRAVELS IN CASHMERE AND THE 
‘NJAB. 

REPORT ON THE POOR LAWS OF SCOTLAND. 

’ THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 


NUMBER III. 


I. Political Economy of the Bible. 
II. Sir Humphrey Davy. 

. Foster's Lectures. 

”. Backhouse’s Visit to the Mauritius and South 

Africa. 

V. The Earl of Rosse’s Reflecting Telescopes. 
I. The United States of North America. 

. Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon. 

. Post Office Espionage. 





No. III. 


| “ This is only the third number, and yet the North 
British has attained a rank among the teachers of 
»hilosophical criticism which the oldest and best este 
stished might envy. There was in the opening num 
ber « depth of information —a clearness and candour 
of '-Hicism-~a liberality of sentiment divested of more 
“hyy \iewe, which proved that sterling minds and ef 
tpeurpresidedatits birth. Though a first number, 
| we had no misgivings of future failure. The second 
| realized all our anticipations, and the third and 
| gent is entitled to still higher favour. The nu 
| contains nearly 300 pages, and in the same compass 
of any contemporary Review, it would be difficult to 
find an equal amount of valuable information’— 
Dublin Monitor. 


“This periodical is gradually working its way tos 
high position amongst the quarterlies, and we have 
no doubt will ultimately establish itself as a powerful 
organ of liberal opinions. It numbers among its 
contributors some of the most able writers in Scot- 
land, and appears to be edited with much judgment 
and talent." —Glusyow Argus. 


“ We very heartily welcome a third number of this 
well-conducted, sound-principled, and spirited Review; 
in which, without the affectation of fine writing, will 
be found some of the best critiques in modern times. 
—-Evangelical Magazine. 


“Tn the present number ‘ Foster's Léctures’ are re 
viewed by Isaac Taylor, and the paper on Sir Hun 
phrey Davy is replete with interest, but the article 
which is, in every point of view, the most valuable of 
the collection, is that entitled ‘Lord Rosse’s Reflect- 
ing Telescope ; an article which bears, in every page, 
the stamp of the master-hand from which, as we are 
informed, it emanates.”—Dublin Warder. 


“ All the articles, without a single exception, are of 
a superior stamp, and indicate talent of the high 
description. The opening article on the ‘ Political 
Economy of the Bible, is replete with wisdom 
philosophy of the loftiest kind, and contains views of 
society, its ills, and their cure, that are as co! 
with right reason as with the word of G ‘od. ty 
second article, on Sir Humphrey Davy, 18 full 
talent and enthusiasm, lofty views and rapid gene 
ralizations. Foster's Lectures are next review “4 
admirable style by the far-famed author of the 
ral History of Enthusiasm.”—Dumfries Stande 
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